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Credits  where  credits  are  due: 


College-for-cops  gets  Texas 


The  Dallas  Police  Department 
may  continue  to  require  recruits 
to  have  completed  at  least  45 
semester  hours  of  college,  a U.S. 
District  Court  judge  ruled  last 
month.  It  was  the  first  time  a 
Federal  court  had  addressed  the 
issue  of  higher  education  as  a hir- 
ing standard  in  law  enforcement. 

The  decision  grew  out  of  an 
eight-year-old  lawsuit  brought 
against  the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment by  Brenda  Davis,  a black 
woman  who  was  denied  a job  with 
the  department  after  she  failed  an 
oral  interview.  Davis  filed  suit 
claiming  that  the  department’s 
hiring  standards  were  racially 
discriminatory,  and  in  1979 
District  Judge  Patrick  E.  Higgin- 
botham ruled  that  the  depart- 
ment had  indeed  discriminated  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

The  City  of  Dallas  appealed  for 


reconsideration  of  the  liability 
finding  in  1981.  Judge  Robert  M. 
Porter  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  Division  of 
Texas  denied  the  request  for  a 
reconsideration,  but  agreed  to 
hold  a hearing  to  determine 
whether  an  injuction  should  be 
brought  against  those  hiring 
standards  that  Davis’s  attorneys 
claimed  were  discriminatory. 

The  court  considered  three  hir- 
ing requirements: 

H ‘‘That  the  applicant  must 
have  at  least  45  semester  hours  of 
college  credit  credit  with  a “C" 
average  or  better  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university"; 

1 "That  the  applicant  will  be 
disqualified  for  marijuana  use 
under  circumstances  determined 
by  the  marijuana  usage  chart; 
That  the  applicant  must  not  have 
possessed  more  than  four  ounces 


of  marijuana  at  one  time  or  have 
ever  sold  or  delivered  marijuana", 

H ‘'That  the  applicant  must  not 
have  had  three  or  more  hazardous 
traffic  convictions  during  the 
past  12  months;  That  the  appli- 
cant must  not  have  had  six  or 
more  hazardous  traffic  convic- 
tions during  the  last  24  months.” 

Judge  Porter  ruled  that  the 
City  of  Dallas  had  "sufficiently 
shown  the  job  relatedness  or 
business  necessity  of  each  of  their 
challenged  selection  criteria." 
and  that  Davis’  attorneys  had 
“failed  to  show  sufficient,  credi- 
ble alternatives  for  these 
criteria.”  The  police  department 
was  left  free  to  continue  using  the 
standards  in  its  hiring  pro- 
cedures. 

In  his  1 1-page  decision,  handed 
down  August  24,  Judge  Porter 
dealt  summarily  with  the  man- 


San  Jose  ‘sting’  finds 
of  drug  use  in  Silicon 


Drug  use  in  the  glittering 
California  electronics  industry 
has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions, according  to  information 
gathered  by  a San  Jose  Police 
Department  "sting”  operation  — 
and  the  industry  itself  appears  to 
be  largely  apathetic  about  the 
problem. 

San  Jose  Police  Chief  Joseph 
McNamara  told  a group  of  ex- 
ecutives at  a meeting  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Association  of  California 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  the 
managers  of  the  companies  who 
are  drug  users. 

“We  can  show  you  case  after 
case  of  executives  who  have 
destroyed  themselves  as  they  got 


deeper  into  drugs,"  McNamara 
said. 

Some  companies  look  the  other 
way  when  a brilliant  engineer  or 
executive  develops  a drug  habit, 
McNamara  said,  because  they 
fear  losing  talent  to  the  competi- 
tion. “But  let  me  tell  you 
something  — you’ve  already  lost 
that  person,"  he  said.  “Not  only 
that.  Other  employees  look  up  at 
them  and  say,  ‘I  guess  that’s  the 
thing  to  do.”’ 

The  San  Jose  Police  Depart- 
ment first  became  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  in 
1982  when  an  undercover  sting 
operation  netted  $250,000  worth 
of  stolen  electronic  components. 
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When  the  stolen  parts  were 
traced,  police  found  a distinct 
connection  between  employee 
drug  use  and  the  thefts  that  cost 
the  industry  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

Many  of  the  thefts  had  never 
been  reported,  McNamara  said. 

The  police  sent  letters  to  153 
companies,  offering  to  help  com- 
bat the  problem.  Only  about  half 
of  the  firms  responded,  and  only 
two  actually  requested  help, 
McNamara  said. 

McNamara  labeled  the  problem 
"an  epidemic,"  and  said  that  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  cocaine  has 
dropped  significantly  in  the  last 
six  months  indicates  that  the  sup- 
ply has  increased  greatly. 


San  Jose  police  Sgt.  Steve  Lewis  (1.)  and  Lieut  Harry  R.  Stangel  flank  the  two-way  mirror  through  which 
they  filmed  and  taped  the  sting  operation  at  a police-run  bar  called  Russ  and  Rosie’s.  The  fake  tavern,  set 
up  to  crack  down  on  sales  of  stolen  goods,  turned  up  a trail  of  cocaine  that  led  to  the  Silicon  V alley.  Wide  Work) 
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Requiring  college  may  be 
desirable,  but  uncommon 


Police  executives  continue 
to  disagree  widely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  much  education  a 
police  officer  needs  to  suc- 
cessfully perform  his  duties, 
and  how  much  should  be  re- 
quired of  supervisors  and  com- 
mand staff. 

In  the  case  of  Davis  v. 
Dallas,  Federal  District  Judge 
Robert  Porter  said  that  requir- 
ing an  entry-level  recruit  to 
have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  college  is  valid  and 


beneficial  to  the  department. 
Most  criminal  justice 
educators  would  agree,  but  a 
sampling  of  police  agencies 
throughout  the  country 
reveals  that  not  all  police  prac 
titioners  consider  education  — 
even  at  the  high  school  level  — 
to  be  a necessary  prerequisite 
to  becoming  a police  officer. 

The  most  current  such 
sampling  was  conducted  in 
1981  by  the  Police  Executive 
Continued  on  Page  8 


juana  usage  and  traffic  convic- 
tion proscriptions,  spending  more 
time  justifying  his  support  of  the 
college  credit  requirement. 

The  City  of  Dallas,  Porter  said, 
proved  with  the  testimony  of 
their  expert  witnesses  that  “re- 
cent or  excessive  marijuana  use 
has  a negative  effect  on  police 
work.”  The  defendant  also 
showed  satisfactorily.  Porter  rul- 
ed, that  "there  is  a high,  positive 
correlation  between  past  motor 
vehicle  accidents  and  the  pro- 
bability of  future  accidents.  . . . 
The  lives  and  property  at  risk 
each  time  a Dallas  police  officer 
operates  a squad  car  necessitates 
the  city’s  rejecting  of  applicants 
who,  based  upon  past  driving 
records,  are  likely  to  have  ac- 
cidents." 

Porter  thoroughly  investigated 
the  premises  behind  the  police 
department's  college  education 
requirement  and  found  them  to  be 
valid  given  the  special  nature  of 
the  police  officer's  job. 

The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (EEOC) 
guidelines  for  hiring  minorities 
"do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  ’undeterminable’  charac- 
teristics of  a professional  position 
such  as  a police  officer,"  Porter 
said  in  his  decision.  “Because  of 


the  responsibility  given  to  an  of 
ficer  through  his  gun  and  badge, 
society  must  prepare  the  poten- 
tial officer  for  his  or  her  respon- 
sibility as  fully  as  possible.  Col- 
lege requirements  are  one  of  the 
tools  for  preparation." 

The  "broad  general  knowledge 
that  higher  education  imparts,  ' 
Porter  said,  gives  a police  officer 
the  background  he  or  she  needs  to 
understand  the  legal  issues  and 
social  problems  encountered  in 
day-to-day  police  work.  “Without 
such  understanding,”  Porter 
said,  “a  police  officer’s  response 
to  many  of  the  situations  he 
meets  is  likely  to  be  impulsive  or 
doctrinaire." 

Porter  said  the  expert 
witnesses  presented  by  the  City 
of  Dallas  "established  the  rela- 
tionship between  college  educa- 
tion and  performance  of  police  of- 
ficers. . . . 

"Rookies  and  applicants  do  not 
have  the  same  maturity  straight 
out  of  high  school  as  those  who 
have  some  college  education," 
Porter  continued.  "Advance 
education  broadens  the  officer's 
knowledge  of  diverse  situations 
with  which  he  may  be  required  to 
deal  as  an  officer.  Thus,  such 
education  fills  the  gap  of  inex- 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Coming  in  January: 
LEN’s  first  Law  Enforcement 
Person-of-the-Year  Award 


Who  has  made  the  greatest  single 
contribution  to  law  enforcement  in 
1 984’  In  the  first  issue  of  1 985.  Law 
Enforcement  News  will  answer  that 
question  when  we  present  our  first  an 
nual  "Person-of-the-Year"  award 
The  accolade  will  be  presented  to 
the  "person  or  group  of  people  who 
have  made  the  greatest  single  con 
tribution  - for  good  or  for  bad  — to 
law  enforcement"  during  the  past 


year  (As  an  example  of  negative  con 
tributions,  by  a group  of  people,  con 
sider  the  likes  of  serial  killers  or  child 
abusers,  who  by  their  notoriety  have 
evoked  wide-ranging  efforts  to  combat 
and  prevent  such  crimes.) 

Readers  wishing  to  suggest  deserv 
mg  candidates  should  send  letters 
bnefly  explaining  their  choices  to:  The 
Editor.  Law  Enforcement  News.  444 
W 56th  Street.  New  York.  NY  1001 9 


Around  the  Nation 


MARYLAND  — Three  members 
of  the  Baltimore  Police  Depart- 
ment will  be  participating  in  the 
1984-85  sessions  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute  in  Charlot- 
tesville, Va.,  a training  program 
for  high-ranking  executives.  A 
total  of  lOn  Baltimore  County 
police  executives  have  attended 
courses  at  the  institute,  accor- 
ding to  Police  Chief  Cornelius  J. 
Behan. 

State  trooper  Larry  Avery 
blasted  his  way  into  his  estranged 
wife's  apartment  last  month  and 
killed  her  and  their  three  children 
before  committing  suicide  with 
his  shotgun.  Avery,  a four-year 
veteran  of  the  Maryland  State 
Police,  was  on  duty  until  about  90 
minutes  before  the  shootings. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - Ply- 
mouth State  College  security  of- 
ficials have  purchased  three 
40,000-volt  Nova  XR-5000  Stun 
Guns  for  the  campus  police  force, 
but  college  president  William 
Farrell  says  he  plans  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  guns  cause 1 'severe,  un- 
controllable muscle  spasms  and 
immediate,  though  temporary, 
paralysis,"  according  to  the 
manufacturer.  Campus  police  say 
Stun  Guns  are  safer  than  mace, 
but  college  officials  say  the 
2,900-student  school  has  no  use 
for  either. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Essex  County 
police  officer  Daniel  J.  Smith  was 
killed  September  17  by  a shotgun 
blast  after  he  stopped  a car  on  a 
routine  traffic  stop.  The  driver  of 
the  car,  an  ex-convict,  was  charg- 
ed with  murder.  Smith,  a 
18-month  veteran  of  the  force, 
was  shot  in  the  head  with  a 
12-gauge  shotgun  at  close  range. 

Convicted  murderer  Richard 
Biegenwald  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  1982  murder  of  two  young 
girls  and  has  been  sentenced  to  30 
years  in  prison  for  each  murder. 
He  has  already  received  the  death 
penalty  for  the  murder  of  an 
18-year-old  girl  in  1983,  and  has 
also  been  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison,  with  30  years  before 
eligibility  for  parole,  for  the 
murder  of  a 34-year-old  man. 

The  new  director  of  the 
151-member  Passaic  police  force 
is  23-year-old  Imre  Karaszegi.  He 


was  given  the  job  by  Mayor 
Joseph  Lipari  "to  restore  faith  in 
young  people."  Karaszegi  had 
been  the  city's  business  ad- 
ministrator since  he  graduated 
from  Marquette  University  in 
1983. 

A new  crackdown  on  drunken 
drivers  is  underway  in  Hudson 
County.  Officers  from  12  depart- 
ments and  the  State  Police  will 
operate  checkpoints  on  every 
road  leading  into  the  county  to 
conduct  spot  checks  of  vehicles. 

NEW  YORK  - A new  law  in  New 
York  City  gives  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward  the  power 
to  close  such  places  as  betting 
parlors  and  shops  where  illegal 
drugs  are  sold  after  a hearing  if 
there  have  been  two  arrests  with 
convictions  at  the  location  in  the 
preceding  year.  Previously,  court 
proceedings  were  necessary  to 
close  such  sites.  Police  have 
already  identified  55  locations 
that  Ward  says  he  will  "go  after 
immediately." 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Starting 
December  1,  the  town  of  Hopkin- 
ton  will  have  its  first  24-hour-a- 
day^  police  force.  Voters  have 
authorized  the  hiring  of  two  more 
officers  and  two  police  dis- 
patchers. 


ALABAMA  — Members  of  the 
Birmingham  City  Council  have 
called  for  the  resignation  of  Police 
Chief  Arthur  Deutcsh  following 
an  audit  that  revealed  that 
$37,000  worth  of  stolen  property 
was  missing  from  the  police  pro- 
perty room.  Mayor  Richard  Arr- 
ington says  he  won’t  fire  Deutcsh. 

FLORIDA  — State  Trooper 
Frederick  J.  Groves  Jr.,  a 14-year 
veteran  of  the  Florida  Highway 
Patrol,  died  September  18  in  the 
line  of  duty.  He  was  fatally  shot  in 
the  head  while  conducting  a 
routine  traffic  stop  on  the  Florida 
Turnpike.  Murder  charges  were 
filed  against  four  suspects 
already  charged  with  marijuana 
possession. 

Hialeah  Gardens  Police  Chief 
Charles  Renegar  died  September 
1 2 of  a heart  attack.  Renegar,  62, 
was  a Miami  police  officer  for  22 


years  before  becoming  chief  of 
Hialeah  Gardens. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Gregory 
T.  Hochstetter  has  been  named 
Director  of  Information  Services 
for  the  Charlotte  Police  Depart- 
ment. Hochstetter  was  formerly  a 
partner  in  "Micro  Systems  Con- 
sultants for  Law  Enforcement"  a 
Peoria,  111.,  firm. 


ILLINOIS  — Police  are  search- 
ing for  the  killer  of  J oliet  police  of- 
ficer Martin  S.  Murrin,  32,  who 
was  fatally  shot  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  making  a routine  traffic 
stop.  Police  have  identified  a 
suspect,  Manuel  Salazar,  and 
believe  he  may  be  hiding  in 
Chicago. 

In  Rockford,  the  Winnebago 
County  Sheriff's  Office  received  a 
gift  of  a $6,000  Apple  computer 
from  the  manufacturer.  Officials 
in  the  department  — which  has 
laid  off  80  workers  this  year  — say 
the  computer  will  put  more  of- 
ficers on  patrol  by  handling  ex- 
cess paperwork. 

KENTUCKY  - A horseback 
patrol  used  at  high  school  football 
games  in  Flatwoods  will  continue. 
Police  Chief  Edward  Kirk  said.  It 
proved  itself  effective  in  deterr- 
ing trouble  and  "adds  prestige  to 
the  department,"  he  said. 

MICHIGAN  — The  state  has 
allocated  $400,000  to  Wayne 
County  to  fund  a second  year  of 
intensified  DWI  patrols.  County 
officials  have  credited  the  pro- 
gram with  reducing  alcohol- 
related  traffic  deaths  by  10  per- 
cent in  its  first  year. 

A judge  has  issued  an  order 
that  puts  Benzie  County  deputy 
sheriffs  back  on  the  road  — tem- 
porarily. Eight  deputies  had  been 
laid  off  following  a labor  dispute. 
Their  recall  order  will  stand  until 
the  judge  issues  a more  definitive 
ruling  on  the  dispute. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - Crime  paid 
for  three  police  agencies  that 
joined  forces  last  year  to  break  up 
a cocaine  ring.  The  $191,000  seiz- 
ed from  a defendant  was  divided 
among  the  Huntington  and 
Charleston  police  departments 
and  the  Kanawha  County 
Sheriff’s  Department. 


MINNESOTA  — Barnesville 
Police  Chief  Floyd  Erdmann 
resigned  last  month,  following  his 
suspension  August  27  for  being 
involved  in  a fight. 

In  Minneapolis,  a policewoman 
was  sexually  molested  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  five  weeks  while  work- 


ing as  a robbery  decoy.  Police 
back-up  units  arrested  her  at- 
tacker. 

MISSOURI  - In  Springfield, 
police  say  radar  detectors  have 
replaced  CB  radios  as  the  most 
popular  items  for  thieves  stealing 
car  accessories.  The  police  have 
offered  free  identification  engrav- 
ings for  the  detectors,  which  are 
legal  in  Missouri. 

Ronnie  E.  Trotter,  22,  was  con- 
victed of  killing  Kansas  City 
police  officer  Phillip  A.  Miller  dur- 
ing a burglary  last  year.  His  first 
trial  ended  with  a deadlocked 
jury. 

NEBRASKA  — A resolution 
passed  by  the  Geneva  City  Coun- 
cil condemns  a state  proposal  to 
convert  a youth  detention  center 
into  a minimum  security  prison 
for  men. 


COLORADO  — Allegations  of 
police  brutality  in  Manitou 
Springs  will  be  investigated  as 
soon  as  the  District  Attorney ’s  of- 
fice receives  authorization  from 
the  city.  Witnesses  say  Robert 
Strobel,  22,  was  hit  by  six  officers 
after  refusing  to  obey  an  order  to 
move. 

TEXAS  — In  the  first  step 
toward  achieving  national  ac- 
creditation for  the  Houston 
Police  Department,  the  City 
Council  last  month  approved  a 
$14,600  contract  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies.  Police  of- 
ficials say  accreditation  would 
bring  more  prestige  to  the  depart- 
ment and,  in  the  future,  could  help 
secure  grants  and  other  funding. 

Private  fund-raising  efforts  are 
underway  to  secure  $320,000  in 
start-up  funds  necessary  to  begin 
a mounted  police  patrol  of 
downtown  Houston.  Two  ser- 
geants and  13  officers  have 
already  been  selected  for  the 
detail,  but  officials  say  the 
mounted  patrol  will  probably  not 
get  out  of  the  stable  until  next 
year. 

Austin  Police  Chief  Frank 
Dyson,  57,  has  retired  after  eight 
years  as  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. Assistant  police  chief  Ken- 
dall Thomas,  30,  was  named  as  a 
temporary  replacement  for 
Dyson. 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
CAN  Kill  A FRIENDSHIP 


says  Los  Angeles  police  left  her 
tied  hand-to-foot  with  leather 
restraints  in  a jail  cell  after  ar- 
resting her  for  public  drunken- 
ness has  filed  a $6-million  suit 
against  the  police  department. 
Terri-Anne  Curtis  claims  she  was 
treated  "sadistically.”  Police  say 
she  was  a combative  prisoner. 

In  Santa  Ana,  police  plan  to 
bring  back  the  24-hour  downtown 
foot  patrols  this  month,  in  order 
to  increase  the  visibility  of  of- 
ficers. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  49  police  sergeants 
were  sworn  in  recently  as 
lieutenants.  It  was  the  largest 
group  to  be  promoted  since  1979, 
when  the  city  settled  a lawsuit 
charging  discrimination  against 
minorities  and  women. 

HAWAII  — In  Hauula,  horse 
patrols  are  being  used  for  the  first 
time  in  40  years  in  the  Sacred 
Falls  area,  where  bandits  robbed 
23  people  last  month. 

IDAHO  — Boise  police  have  re- 
jected a 4 percent  pay  raise  of- 
fered to  all  city  workers,  holding 
out  for  a 10  percent  increase.  The 
city’s  firefighters  have  already 
gone  into  mediation,  seeking  a 12 
percent  raise. 

A group  of  deputies  has  filed  a 
class-action  suit  in  Federal  court 
claiming  that  more  than  $300,000 
is  due  at  least  20  Kootenai  County 
sheriff’s  deputies.  The  suit  says 
they  should  not  have  been  exclud- 
ed from  a 1981  county  order  giv- 
ing employees  time-and-a-half 
pay  for  work  over  40  hours  per 
week.  Deputies  get  straight  time. 

NEVADA  — In  an  effort  to  clear 
up  a backlog  of  some  55,000  ar- 
rest warrants  for  misdemeanors, 
mostly  parking  tickets,  the  city  of 
Reno  has  offered  to  waive  the  $50 
arrest  warrant  fee  if  the  person 
charged  will  come  in  and  settle 
the  case.  The  backlog  of  warrants 
dates  back  to  1975. 

OREGON  — People  whose  prop- 
erty is  damaged  after  being  seized 
by  police  in  criminal  investiga- 
tions aren't  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, the  state  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled.  The  case  involved  a truck 
that  was  returned,  partially 
dismantled,  to  its  owner  in  1979. 
Damages  on  the  truck  were 
estimated  at  $2,290. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state  s 
Supreme  Court  last  month 
bucked  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
trend  toward  easing  restrictions 
on  how  police  make  arrests  and 
get  warrants,  ruling  that  state 
constitutional  guidelines 
guaranteeing  the  privacy  of 
citizens  in  their  homes  is  stronger 
than  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  Seattle,  Mayor  Charles 
Royer  is  expected  to  ask  the  City 
Council  for  an  additional  $1 
million  to  fund  20  new  positions 
for  the  police  department.  The 
Council  has  indicated  it  will  sup- 
port the  Mayor's  proposal. 
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or  seeking 
prep  course 
sergeants5  tests 


• -.ill  candidates  for 
-.-v  *.<•  York  City  Police 
wr.in:  nt  ergeant's  promo- 
, .. . \ tin  h ;ve  as  fair  a chance 
- -mg  as  ’ ■'ssible,  Mayor  Ed- 
* K ha-  asked  the  City 
livarhiiy  of  New  York  (CUNY) 
i oifer  a preparatory  course,  to 
b:  developed  hy  a team  of  univer- 
nrofes«c-s  and  police  depart- 
ment representatives. 

The  course,  proposed  by  the 
M;.yflr  as  “an  effort  to  increase 
. i opportunities  for  all  new 
•,  fa  ults,"  comes  in  response  to  a 
< ^proportionately  high  failure 
rate  among  black  and  Hispanic 
candidates  on  the  most  recent  ex- 
am (LEN.  9/24  84). 

Deputy  Mayor  Stanley 
Brezenoff  said  that  while  all  can- 
didates would  be  encouraged  to 
cake  the  course,  "our  hope  is  that 
minority  members  especially 
would  see  this  as  a means  of  being 
better  prepared  for  the  test." 

In  the  most  recent  sergeant's 
exam,  the  passing  rate  was  10.6 
percent  for  whites,  4.4  percent  for 
Hispanic  officers  and  1.6  percent 
for  blacks. 

The  course  would  be  offered  at 
■ \'hn  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  prior  to  the  next 
ergeant's  exam,  which  has  not 


yet  been  scheduled. 

John  Jay  has  been  involved  in 
offering  preparation  courses  for 
candidates  for  the  last  two  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  into  the 
NY  PD.  The  results,  according  to 
officials,  seem  to  underscore  the 
idea  that  this  approach  might  be 
particularly  helpful  to  members 
of  minority  groups. 

Prof.  Robert  Panzarella  of  John 
Jay,  who  worked  on  the  past 
preparatory  courses,  said  that  for 
the  1981  test,  minority  can- 
didates who  took  the  course  rais- 
ed their  scores  an  average  of  35 
percent,  while  non-minorities 
went  up  17  percent. 

The  chancellor  of  the  City 
University,  Joseph  S.  Murphy, 
said  he  was  pleased  that  City 
University  had  been  chosen  to 
develop  and  teach  the  course. 
"We  appreciate  having  the 
Mayor  perceive  the  City  Universi- 
ty as  the  appropriate  institution 
for  advancing  opportunities  for  a 
more  varied  group  of  people.”  he 
said.  "Students  at  the  City 
Unversity  are  almost  all  working 
class,  black  and  white,  and  the 
Police  Department  in  New  York 
has  long  been  a vehicle  for  upward 
mobility.” 
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Simpson 

information  among  lav  enforce- 
ment agencies,  noiv  includes  135 
member  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

Simpson  has  been  v/ith  the 
Secret  Service  for  22  j eers  and  its 
director  since  1981  He  headed 
the  Presidential  protective  divi- 
sion in  1978  and  later  served  as 
assistant  director  for  all  Secret 
Service  protective  operations. 


To  tell 
the  truth 


Jim  Humphreys,  a private  in- 
vestigator, and  Douglas 
Williams,  a former  polygraph  ex- 
pert for  the  Oklahoma  City  Police 
Department,  are  in  an  unusual 
business  for  criminal  justice  prac- 
titioners. They  have  formed  a 
company.  Graphbusters,  to  teach 
people  how  to  mislead  polygraph 
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trials  of  former  police  ofncesr:. 
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What  They  Are  Saying 


‘Society  must  prepare  the  potential  officer 
as  fully  as  possible.  College  requirements 
are  one  of  the  tools  for  preparation.’ 

Federal  Judge  Robert  Portur, 
in  a case  claiming  that  Dallas  Police  Department  a 
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People  and  Places 


what  was  fiscally  realistic,  rather 
*han  what  was  politically 

popular.”  — — 

As  a compromise.  Yoinovicn 
agreed  to  rehire  about  40  of  the 
laid-off  police  to.  replace  those 
who  retired  during  the  summer 
and  those  expected  to  retire  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year. 

The  Mayor  ha?  maintained  that 
the  city  cannot  afford  to  rehire 
the  police  despite  recent  projec- 
tions that  it  will  have  a S5  million 
budget  surplus  this  year.  The 
surplus,  Voinovich  has  insisted, 
should  be  saved  to  help  offset  a 
deficit  in  1985  when  the  budget  is 
expected  to  be  $7  million  to  $8 
million  in  the  retj., 

Airies  to'  Voinovich  said  4$iaL. 
returning  the  127  patrol  officers- 
would  have  cost  $4.3  million  next 
year.  Returning  40  officers  will 
cost  $1.3  million. 

Police  Chief  William  T.  Hanton 
said  the  40  officers  have  been 
retrained  and  could  be  available 
for  duty  at  any  time. 


Deep  in  the 
heart  of  taxes 


Chicago  property  owners  may 
have  to  foot  the  bill  for  a 
$27-million  pay  increase  for  the 
city's  police  officers  if  a proposed 
new  contract  is  approved  by  the 
city  government. 

The  contract  calls  for  a pay 
freeze  through  1984  and  a 4 per- 
cent increase  on  January  1, 
followed  by  a 3 percent  raise  in 
September  1985.  The  pact  has 
already  been  approved  by  the 
City  Council  Police  and  Finance 
Committees  and  is  expected  to  be 
approved  by  the  full  Council  in 


October. 

Both  Finance  Committee  chair- 
man Edward  Burke  and  Police 
Committee  chairman  Michael 
Sheehan  sam^f.v  beKeVird- 
Chicago  residents  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a property-tax  increase  to 
support  the  police  pay  raise. 

"I  think  most  homeowners 
would  agree  to  pay  an  extra  tax 
for  police  officers,"  Burke  said. 

The  contract  would  raise  the 
average  salary  for  a patrolman 
with  10  years  on  the  force  to 
$28,500,  and  the  average  salary 
for  a 10-year  detective  to  S3O.O0O. 
Police  Superintendent  Fred  Rice 
said  it  was  believed  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  force  would 
be  making,  more, than  $30,000 
sometime  in  thftontract’s  second 
' year.  - •> 

The  new  contract  would  also: 

H Increase  officers’  personal 
days  from  three  to  four,  with  of- 
ficers who  had  at  least  15  years  on 
the  force  receiving  five  personal 
days  off; 

II  Allow  an  officer  to  take  cash 
instead  of  vacation  time; 

il  Increase  the  $400  uniform 
supplement  to  $600  in  1984  and 
$750  in  1985; 

H Mandate  that  seniority  be 
used  in  bidding  for  jobs  and 
transfers  within  the  department. 

Business 


matters 


Police  Chief  William  Pagano  of 
the  St.  Louis  suburb  of  Festus. 
Mo.,  will  resign  his  position 
December  15  to  devote  more  time 
to  a private  security  firm  he  owns. 

Pagano,  who  has  been  police 
chief  in  Festus  for  10  years,  ex- 


plained that  his  police  job  has  got- 
ten to  be  “a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  my  income.” 
Pagano’s  annual  salary  as  chief  is 
$26,000. 

"Losing  this  salary  will  be  no 
financial  hardship  f°r  me.”  he 
said.  “Right  now,  my  policewCE% 
consumes  90  percent  of  my  time 
but  is  only  10 
come.” 

Pagano  started  his  security 
firm,  Scientific  Security  Inc., 
while  working  as  police  chief  in 
Festus.  The  company  employs 
350  people. 

Last  year,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  revealed  that  state  of- 
ficials had  paid  Scientific  Securi- 
ty $100,800  over  three  years  to 
guard  boating  areas  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  firm  tffc's'TflVed* 
without  the  solicitation  of  bids  for 
the  job,  which  is  usually  required 
under  state  law. 

Pagano  said  his  firm  now  has 
contracts  only  with  private  cor- 
porations. 

Pagano,  who  was  believed  to  be 
the  youngest  police  chief  in  the 
state  when  he  was  hired  at  age  27 
in  1974,  will  assist  the  city  in  its 
search  for  a replacement  for  him. 


A dog’s 
best  friend 


When  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
unveiled  the  new  stamp  featuring 
McGruff,  the  Crime  Dog,  at 
ceremonies  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  on  September  26, 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  Detec- 
tive Frank  Soistman  was  on  hand, 
beaming  like  a proud  father. 

It  was  Soistman  who,  in  Oc- 


Det. Frank  Soistman  gets  an  appreciative  nuzzle  from  America’s 
newest  postage-stamp  hero,  McGruff  the  Crime  Dog.  Bjibmore  County  P0 


tober  1981,  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  promoting  crime  prevention  in 
the  United  States  by  means  of  a 
postage  stamp.  He  began 
pushing  the  idea  by  writing  let- 
ters  to  Maryland  Congressman 
Clarence  Long,  the  Governor’s 
Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Maryland  Crime  Prevention 
Association  and  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Coalition. 

Although  the  Postal  Service 
receives  thousands  of  sugges- 
tions for  stamp  subjects  each 
year,  and  can  issue  only  a few 
stamps  based  on  those  sugges- 
tions, Soistman  kept  the  idea 


alive  with  the  Crime  Prevention 
Coalition.  The  success  of  his  ef- 
forts will  be  evidenced  in  the  300 
million  McGruff  stamps  that  will 
be  issued  in  conjunction  with 
Crime  Prevention  Month,  which 
began  October  1. 

Soistman,  a 13-year  veteran  of 
the  Baltimore  County  police,  has 
been  a member  of  the  depart- 
ment's crime  reduction  division 
since  1980.  Other  members  of  his 
unit  and  a number  of  department 
officials  joined  him  at  the  first- 
day  ceremonies. 


Hook,  line 
& sink  ’er 


Norma  Jean  Almodovar  (2d  from  left),  who  was  a Los  Angeles  police  officer  foe  10  years,  sits  with  her 
boyfriend,  Victor  Savant  (left),  Margo  St.  James  of  the  prostitutes’  rights  group  COYOTE,  and  attorney 
Martin  Shucart  at  a courthouse  lunchroom  while  awaiting  trial  on  pandering  charges.  Almodovar  was 
arrested  last  year  and  charged  with  moonlighting  from  her  police  job  as  a call  girL  Wife  Wott  Photo 
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China  diary:  On  the  job 
with  the  22  officers  of  the 
Zhong  Lie  Ci  police  station 


By  Dick  Ward 
and  Matt  Rodriguez 

CHENGDU.  CHINA  - The 
policemen  who  patrol  this  area 
work  a steady  shift  most  of  the 
time,  relying  largely  on  the 
citizenry  to  assist  them  in  their  ef- 
forts at  crime  prevention.  Their 
leader  is  a 30-year  veteran,  a 
woman  who  believes  that  the 
police  are  there  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  22  officers  assigned 
to  the  station,  located  in  the  heart 
of  Chengdu,  a city  of  almost  4 
million  in  central  China,  and  the 
capital  of  Sichuan  province. 

Not  unlike  many  of  China's 
cities,  there  is  crowding  and  a 
shortage  of  homes.  The  22,000 
people  living  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Zhong  Lie  Ci  police  station 
live  in  one-  or  two-room  shanties 
with  no  running  water,  no 
heating,  a cookpot  to  prepare  food 
with  and  no  indoor  toilet 


facilities.  It  is  a harsh  existence. 
2nd  one  V,'hich  most  veteran 
policemen  in  m/SSiST!!  CCUStn?? 
would  see  as  a place  that  fosters 
crime.  I n fact,  the  opposite  is  true. 

The  leader  of  the  Zhong  Lie  Ci 
station.  Mrs.  Chen  Qui  Ying,  is 
assisted  by  two  deputies.  All 
three  of  them  came  to  the  station 
in  1954,  and  all  three  survived  the 
turbulent  and  lawless  times  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  They  all 
seem  to  feel  that  staffing  is  ade- 
quate for  the  station,  but  they  see 
a need  for  younger,  better  trained 
officers.  Mrs.  Chen  (in  China  the 
family  name  is  first)  pointed  out 
that  in  relying  on  the  masses,  "it 
is  required  that  a good  officer 
have  competency  in 
organization." 

Relying  on  the  masses  and 
working  with  the  people  are  two 
catch-phrases  that  come  up  fre- 
quently in  conversations  with 
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CZQ  Public  Administration  Service 

LAW  enforcement  consultant  services 
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• Records  Management 
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• Crime  Analysis 

Plans 

Operations 
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• Preparation  for 

Investigations 

Accredation 

1497  Chain  Bridge  Road,  McLean, 

VA  22101,(703)  734-8970 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE/ 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  training  approach  combines  professional  expertise  with  innovative 
hands-on  instruction. 

PACT/Performing  Arts  for  Crisis  Training  Inc. 

250  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

(212)  807-8719 
Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 


Genuine  GI  Surplus  und  SWATTeam 
Equipment  All  U.S.  made  and  brand 
new  Camouflage  fatigues,  slant 
pocket  OD  jungle  fatigues,  plus  many 
more  hard-to-find  goodies.  Send  SI  for 
list  (refundable  with  purchase) 
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New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

For  information,  call: 

John  Fitzgerald, 

(212)  344  2626. 


POLICE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES: 

Current  job  openings  nationwide. 
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Single  copy  S4.00.  Yearly  813.00. 
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489  3592. 


police  officials  in  China.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  use  of  in- 
fnrmoh'nn  fcn  Up^n  f.hp  nuh|ir  In- 
volved and  informed.  This  in- 
cludes information  about 
anything  from  the  laws  to  in- 
dividual and  collective  respon- 
sibilities. Each  officer  works  with 
a neighborhood  committee.  He  or 
she  may  also  work  with  other 
committees  at  the  neighborhood 
level,  such  as  the  Mediation  Com- 
mittee. In  Chengdu,  there  are  also 
entities  known  as  Public  Security 
Coordinators  Groups,  which  have 
an  active  role  as  volunteers  in 
helping  the  police.  The  police 
carry  the  messages  to  their  beats 
through  factories,  citizens 
groups,  schools  and  other 
organizations. 

Crime  statitics  are  always  dif- 
ficult to  interpret  in  China 
because  of  differing  definitions,  a 
reluctance  to  provide  such  data 
and  the  tendency  to  try  and  han- 
dle things  outside  of  what  those  in 
the  U.S.  would  call  the  legal  chan- 
nels. In  1983,  the  Zhong  Lie  Ci 
station  handled  64  theft  cases, 
three  cases  of  hooliganism  (a  com- 
bination of  disorderly  conduct, 
minor  theft,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency) and  one  murder.  During 
the  year,  one  individual  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  station  was 
executed.  He  had  apparently  been 
involved  with  the  police  on 
several  occasions,  and  was  sent  to 
prison;  he  escaped  and  committed 
another  armed  robbery. 

Execution  in  China  is  by 
firearm  — usually  a pistol  — with 
one  shot  delivered  to  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  execution  is  public, 
and  the  family  of  the  condemned 
prisoner  must  pay  for  the  bullet. 
"We  have  done  a good  job  in  pro- 
tecting the  people,"  says  Mrs. 
Chen.  "The  crime  rate  has  been 
going  down." 

Indeed,  according  to  official 
sources  the  crime  rate  dropped  as 
much  as  40  percent  in  1983,  due 
largely  to  a crackdown  by  the 
police  throughout  the  country. 
One  estimate,  probably  a conser- 
vative one,  is  that  5,000  persons 
were  executed  in  1983. 

For  the  average  policeman  in 
Chengdu,  the  workday  starts  at 
about  4:30  A.M.  Most  residents 
are  out  and  in  the  streets  by  five 
or  six  o'clock.  When  officers  are 
on  patrol  they  do  so  in  pairs,  but 
there  is  no  system  of  patrol 
assignments  as  in  the  U.S.  The 
Chinese  officers'  work  will  include 
visiting  families,  propaganda 
(meaning  more  literally  providing 
information),  and  working  with 
the  aged.  The  police  will  frequent- 
ly care  for  aged  persons  with  no 
family,  getting  them  medical  at- 
tention, food,  even  arranging  for 
cremation  when  they  die. 

Each  year  there  are  a series  of 
meetings  with  various  groups  in 
the  city,  largely  for  purposes  of 
"self-criticism.”  This  concept  is 
rooted  in  Chinese  tradition.  The 
police  also  work  closely  with 
volunteer  groups  who  help  keep 
an  eye  on  housing  compounds, 


A white-coated  police  officer  directs  traffic  — mostly  bicycles  — on  a 
street  corner  in  Chengdu.  R.H.Wa/d 


The  head  of  the  Zhong  Lie  Ci  station,  Chen  Qui  Ying  (center)  with  her 
deputies  and  staff.  R.H.Waid 


neighborhoods  and  businesses. 
Many  of  these  volunteers  are 
retired  workers  and  housewives. 
Officers  also  keep  in  touch  with 
people  in  prison,  and  help  find 
them  jobs  when  they  are  released. 

For  most  police  officers  in 
China  there  is  little  upward 
mobility.  Most  will  be  assigned  to 
one  station  for  the  duration  of 
their  career.  There  are,  however, 
other  aspects  of  public  security  at 
other  levels  within  the  city,  and  as 
such  an  officer  may  begin  a career 
in  criminal  investigation,  as  part 
of  a traffic  unit,  or  as  part  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  armed  police, 
which  is  more  like  the  militia. 

A psychological  study  of 
neighborhood  policing  in  China 
might  find  some  significant  dif- 
ferences from  the  more  familiar 
American-style  policing,  where 
stress  is  more  common  as  a result 
of  shift  changes,  public  hostility 
and  danger.  The  police  officer  in 


China  carries  no  weapon,  depends 
largely  on  the  public  for 
assistance  and,  at  least  at  pre- 
sent, is  not  burdened  with  the 
pressures  of  upward  mobility. 

Nonetheless,  it  appears  unlike- 
ly that  there  would  be  very  many 
American  police  officers  who 
would  opt  for  the  relatively  low 
pay,  the  six-day  work  week  and, 
perhaps  most  important,  the 
lingering  fear  that  somewhere 
around  the  corner  may  be  another 
revolution. 

(Richard  H Ward  is  vice 
chancellor  for  administration  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  Matt  Rodriguez  is  depu- 
ty superintendent,  technical  ser- 
vices, for  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  They  spent  four 
weeks  in  the  Far  East  this  sum- 
mer as  part  of  an  American  study 
group  sponsored  by  the 
Eisenhower  Foundation.) 


NY  state  police  vindicated 
in  trial  on  race-bias  charges 


The  New  York  State  Police 
Academy  has  not  only  been 
cleared  of  racial  discrimination 
charges  but  has  also  been  praised 
by  a Federal  District  Judge  for  its 
efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
minority  members. 

The  judge,  James  T.  Foley, 
ruled  in  the  Federal  District  in 
Albany  on  September  24  that 
there  had  been  "a  complete 
failure”  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  to  prove 
that  "an  atmosphere  of  racial 
discrimination”  caused  white 


recruits  at  the  state  police 
academy  to  graduate  in  higher 
proportions  than  black  and 
Hispanic  candidates  in  1981. 

The  Justice  Department  had 
sought  back  pay  and  reinstate- 
ment for  minority  recruits  who 
had  failed  to  complete  the  1981 
class  and  said  they  were  harassed 
because  of  their  race. 

The  suit  was  one  of  a string  of 
lawsuits  that  have  tied  the  State 
Police  up  in  litigation  since  1977. 
In  1979,  the  Justice  Department 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Rush  to  judgment: 


House  OK’s  Reagan’s  anti-crime  package 


The  House  of  Representatives 
last  month  approved  the  Reagan 
Administration's  anti-crime 
package  and  four  drug  enforce- 
ment bills  in  a last-minute  rush  of 
legislation  before  the  98th  Con- 
gress’s planned  adjournment 
date  of  October  4. 

By  a vote  of  243-to-166,  the 
House  passed  the  anti-crime 
package,  which  includes  new 
Federal  sentencing  procedures, 
preventive  detention  of  defen- 
dants considered  dangerous, 
tougher  bail  and  drug  laws  and  a 
more  restrictive  insanity  defense. 

The  bill  had  received 
widespread  support  from  the  law 
enforcement  community  when  it 
was  considered  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  February  by  a vote 
of91-to-l.  It  has  also  been  strong- 
ly supported  by  President 
Reagan,  who  has  chided  the 
House  on  numerous  occasions  for 
dragging  its  feet  on  the  crime 
bills. 

In  other  action  last  month,  the 
House  reasserted  its  commitment 
to  halting  the  burgeoning  illegal 
drug  trade,  passing  four  bills 
designed  to  crack  down  on  drug 
traffickers. 

The  most  controversial  of  the 
bills  was  a resurrection  of  the  so- 
called  "Drug  Czar"  act  — vetoed 
last  year  by  President  Reagan  — 
which  would  direct  the  President 
to  appoint  a Cabinet-level  officer 
to  coordinate  and  direct  the 
Federal  drug  enforcement  effort. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  House 


crime  subcommittee  chairman 
Bill  Hughes  (D-N.J.)  and  Rep.  Hal 
Sawyer  (R-Mich.),  orders  the 
Director  of  Drug  Enforcement 
Coordination  to  develop  a com- 
prehensive strategy  for  drug  en- 
forcement that  delineates  the  role 
of  each  of  the  agencies  involved. 

“Without  a strategy  and 
without  strong,  central  leader- 
ship, when  we  send  our  dedicated 
law  enforcement  officers  to  fight 
the  drug  traffickers,  we  betray 
their  dedication,”  Hughes  said. 
"We  have  17  different  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  drugenforce- 
ment  — 17  potential  team 
players,  and  no  coach.  The  bill  we 
passed  today  says  it  is  time  to 
hire  a coach." 

Tending  to  the  laundry 

A second  bill  passed  by  the 
House  is  designed  to  stop  the  flow 
of  drug  and  organized  crime 
money  being  laundered  out  of  the 
United  States  through  foreign 
banks. 

The  Money  Laundering 
Penalties  Act  of  1984  raises  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  the  threshold 
for  reporting  of  currency  leaving 
the  country.  The  fine  for  inten- 
tional failure  of  an  individual  to 
file  a report  would  be  raised  from 
$1,000  to  $250,000,  and  the  max- 
imum prison  sentence  raised  from 
one  year  to  five  years. 

The  measure  would  also  allow 
U.S.  Customs  officials  to  conduct 
warrantless  border  searches 
under  limited  circumstances  for 
evidence  of  these  violations,  and 


would  provide  substantial 
rewards  to  those  who  supply  in- 
formation to  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  regarding  viola- 
tions of  reporting  requirements. 

In  another  effort  to  hit  drug 
traffickers  where  it  hurts,  the 
House  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Penalty  Act  of  1984,  which 
would  increase  fines  and  penalties 
against  major  drug  traffickers 
and  streamline  procedures  to 
forfeit  drug-related  assets. 

The  measure  would  increase  as 
much  as  tenfold  the  maximum 
allowable  fine  for  serious  drug  of- 
fenses, now  $25,000,  and  would 
give  the  courts  the  authority  to 
impose  an  alternative  fine  of  up  to 
twice  the  gross  profits  of  the 
criminal  enterprise. 

Enforcing  with  seized  money 

In  addition,  criminal  forfeiture 
would  for  the  first  time  be  allowed 
for  all  felony  drug  cases.  Federal 
enforcement  agents  would  be 
authorized  to  seize  all  of  a drug 
trafficker’s  assets  acquired  after 
he  or  she  began  trafficking,  unless 
the  defendant  could  prove  that 
the  assets  were  not  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  crimes. 

Proceeds  of  the  forfeitures 
would  go  into  a $ 1 0 million  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  used  to  finance  fur- 
ther drug  enforcement  efforts. 

"Our  economic  attack  on  drug 
trafficking  was  set  back  two 
years  when  we  lost  the  forfeiture 
bill  to  President  Reagan's  veto  of 
the  crime  package  in  January 
1983,”  said  Rep.  Hughes.  "We 


can  only  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  not  suffer  the  same  fate  this 
year,  and  that  a stronger  drug  en- 
forcement program  will  soon  be  in 
place.” 

In  a slightly  different  approach, 
the  House  also  passed  a bill 
designed  to  stop  the  flow  of  legal 
prescription  drugs  into  illegal 
markets.  The  Dangerous  Drug 
Diversion  Control  Act  raises 
penalties  for  illegally  manufac- 
turing or  distributing  certain 
legal  prescription  drugs,  and  also 
gives  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 


more  power  to  control  the  flow  of 
prescription  drugs. 

The  act  would  also  provide  for 
grants  to  be  given  at  the  state 
level  to  improve  state  regulatory 
controls  against  the  illegal  diver- 
sion of  presciption  drugs  and  to 
conduct  investigations  and  pro- 
secutions. Diversion  Investiga- 
tion Units,  disbanded  in  1982, 
would  be  reinstituted  under  the 
bill  to  coordinate  the  effort  among 
Federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
investigating  the  diversion  of 
prescription  drugs. 


Armor-piercing  ammo  bill  dies 


In  an  unexpected  last- 
minute  move,  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  blocked 
consideration  of  the  controver- 
sial  bill  that  would  have 
banned  the  sale  of  armor- 
piercing  bullets. 

"We  have  enough  controver- 
sy in  the  closing  days  without 
any  more  coming  up,"  O'Neill 
told  reporters. 

Rep.  William  J.  Hughes 
(D-N.J.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee on  crime  and  chief  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  publicly  voiced  his 
outrage  over  O'Neill's  move  in 
a floor  speech. 

"I  understand  the  leader- 
ship has  just  pulled  the  so- 
called  armor-piercing  bullet 


legislation  because  it's  so  con- 
troversial," he  said.  "I  regret 
that  because  I consider  the 
legislation  to  be  one  of  the  ma- 
j-or  initiatives  in  this 
Congress." 

Hughes's  version  of  the 
legislation  would  have  im- 
posed stricter  controls  on  the 
manufacture  and  distribution 
of  armor-piercing  ammunition 
than  a version  of  the  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

Hughes  blamed  "the  self- 
centeredness  of  the  N.R.  A.  and 
the  shortsightedness  of  the 
Administration"  for  the  deci- 
sion to  pull  the  bill. 
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Fingers  start  pointing  over 
Oakland’s  teen  drug  plague 


Uniformed  Oakland  police  officers  check  suspected  drug  sellers  in 
the  city’s  east  section.  Youths  on  bicycles  are  reportedly  serving  as 
lookouts  and  messengers  in  the  heavy  East  Oakland  drug  trade. 


“ They  kind  of  figure  themselves  as  little  gangsters.  ” 


It  seems  that  the  only  thing 
about  the  drug  problem  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  that  city  officials 
and  police  administrators  can 
agree  on  is  that  the  problem  is  big 
and  it’s  not  getting  any  better. 

Police  spokesmen  say  narcotics 
arrests  have  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  year,  but  community 
leaders  complain  that  the  pushers 
are  back  on  the  streets  only  days 
after  their  arrests. 

Everyone  agrees  that  drug 
sales  have  become  more  blatant 
and  the  pushers  have  become 
bolder.  The  drug  trade  has  been 
blamed  for  20  deaths  this  year. 

"The  street  problem  has  just 
gotten  so  out  of  hand,  we  don’t 
have  enough  officers  to  deal  with 
it,"  said  Sgt.  Dennis  Downum  of 
the  police  department's  vice 
squad. 

The  department's  war  on  drugs 
has  been  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  pushers  are 
minors.  Police  spokesmen  say 
that  youths,  ages  5 to  17,  rove  the 
streets  in  predominantly  poor  sec- 
tions of  Oakland  peddling  co- 
caine, PCP,  LSD,  marijuana  and 
heroin. 

"They  kind  of  figure  them- 
selves as  a bunch  of  little 
gangsters,  like  in  the  20’s,’’  said 
Lieut.  Mike  Wilson,  head  of  the 
vice  squad. 


The  children,  often  too  poor  for 
summer  camp  and  too  young  to 
work,  are  enticed  by  drug  dealers 
who  pay  them  $60  to  $200  a day  to 
sell  narcotics. 

The  police  generally  arrest 
youths  for  drug  offenses  if  they 
see  them,  Wilson  said,  but  if  they 
have  no  record  they  are  usually 
released  to  their  parents.  Youths 
with  records  are  sent  to  juvenile 
hall. 

The  fight  against  illegal  drugs 
has  also  been  slowed  by  in- 
fighting among  city  officials  and 
the  police. 

City  Councilman  Wilson  Riles 
Jr.  says  Police  Chief  George  Hart 
"doesn't  know  what's  going  on," 
and  that,  after  25  years  on  the 
force,  “it’s  time  for  him  to  go.” 

Chief  Hart  says  "street-level 
punks”  will  continue  to  operate 
unless  police  efforts  to  remove 
them  are  supported. 

Councilman  Leo  Bazile  has 
called  for  City  Manager  Henry 
Gardner's  dismissal,  and  Gardner 
has  blamed  the  city’s  drug  pro- 
blem on  the  courts  and  the  budget 
cuts  imposed  by  Proposition  13, 
the  tax-cutting  referendum  ap- 
proved by  California  voters  in 
1978. 

‘‘Everybody's  pointing  at 
everybody  else,"  Riles  said.  “It’s 
a kind  of  Keystone  Kops  situa- 


tion.” 

I n an  effort  to  make  some  head- 
way against  the  dealers,  the 
police  department  doubled  the 
size  of  its  narcotics  detail  this 
year  and  instituted  “sweeps”  and 
24-hour  patrols  in  certain  drug- 
prone  neighborhoods. 

There  are  now  two  seven- 
member  squads  serving  the  city 
of  350,000,  one  that  infiltrates 
major  drug  groups  and  one  that 
focuses  on  street  dealers.  Accor- 
ding to  Sgt.  Downum,  the  two 
units  average  400  to  500  arrests  a 
week. 

"Everybody  thinks  we  need  a 
bigger  narcotics  unit,  but  we  say 
no,”  said  John  Ream,  a deputy 
chief  in  charge  of  the  undercover 
and  detective  force.  “We  make 
more  buys  and  make  more  cases 
than  the  courts  can  handle.” 

Ream  said  the  problem  is  that 
the  dealers  are  easily  able  to  post 
their  bail  and  go  back  to  selling 
drugs  until  their  case  comes  up  in 
court  — often  as  much  as  three 
years  later. 

"Drug  dealers,  like  everybody 
else,  have  the  right  to  bail,"  Ream 
said.  “But  drug  dealers,  not  like 
everybody  else,  have  tons  of  cash 
on  them.” 

To  keep  dealers  in  jail  longer, 
John  Meehan,  the  Alameda  Coun- 
ty District  Attorney,  has  ended 


plea  bargaining  in  drug  cases. 
City  Manager  Henry  Gardner 
supports  that  idea,  but  says  the 
county  needs  at  least  three  more 
judges  to  relieve  the  case  backlog. 

Community  groups  have  also 
gotten  into  the  act.  One  group, 
the  Organized  People  of 
Elmhurst  Neighborhood,  has 
presented  the  city  with  a plan  call- 
ing for  12  specially  trained  nar- 
cotics officers  to  "deal  with  peo- 


ple hanging  out  on  the  corner  and 
interfering  with  quality  of  life,” 
according  to  OPEN  leader  June 
Norman. 

Another  group,  the  Sobrante 
Park  Home  Alert,  has  started 
picketing  against  drug  dealing  in 
a neighborhood  park  each  Satur- 
day, and  a drug  education  pro- 
gram is  planned  for  the  city’s 
public  schools. 


NY  cops  cleared 
in  academy  bias 


Continued  from  Page  6 
won  an  affirmative  action  lawsuit 
that  put  the  academy  under  court 
order  to  fill  40  percent  of  each 
class  with  black  and  Hispanic 
recruits  until  10.8  percent  of  the 
State  Police  force  was  black  and 
3.36  percent  was  Hispanic. 

When  the  Federal  Government 
brought  its  suit  in  1 977,  members 
of  minority  groups  made  up  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  force.  Accor- 
ding to  1984  state  police  figures, 
5.8  percent  of  the  force  is  black 
and  3.4  percent  is  Hispanic. 

The  case  decided  by  Judge 
Foley  last  month  involved  the 
first  class  admitted  under  his 


1979  order,  in  a 22-week  academy 
training  program  that  ran  from 
February  to  July  1981. 

That  class  had  begun  with  192 
recruits.  Ninety-four  were  white 
males,  and  88  of  them,  or  93.6  per- 
cent,  graduated.  Seventy-six 
were  black  or  Hispanic  males,  of 
whom  39,  or  51.3  percent, 
graduated. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Foley 
stressed  that  the  state  police 
academy  was  a strenuous  and 
respected  training  program.  He 
said  there  was  ample  evidence 
that  its  commanders  had  made  ef- 
forts to  assist  minority  recruits. 


Dallas  judge  upholds 
college  for  recruits 


Continued  from  Page  1 
perience  in  the  handling  of  a crisis 
situation  for  an  inexperienced  of- 
ficer.” 

Porter  said  that  Davis’s  at- 
torneys' claim  that  minorities 
were  underrepresented  on  the 
Dallas  police  force  because  of  the 
college  education  requirement 
had  no  bearing  on  the  general  ac- 
ceptibility  of  the  standard. 
"Quality  does  not  have  to  be 
sacrificed  for  quantity,”  he  said. 

Kenneth  Molberg,  one  of 
Davis's  attorneys,  said  an  appeal 
of  Judge  Porter's  decision  has 


already  been  filed  with  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Orleans. 

“The  appeal  will  focus  on  the 
college  education  requirement,” 
Molberg  said.  "All  the  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  college 
education  requirement  is  simply 
not  job-related. ” 

Joseph  Werner,  the  Dallas 
First  Assistant  City  Attorney, 
said  he  is  confident  that  the  next 
level  of  judicial  proceedings  will 
also  go  in  the  police  department’s 
favor. 


Battling  spouses: 

Panel  urges  tough  abuse  stance 


Continued  from  Page  3 
regarded  as  criminal; 

^ Establishment  of  arrest  as 
the  preferred  method  of  im- 
mediately dealing  with  such  a 
crime; 

1 Processing  all  complaints  of 
family  violence  as  reported 
criminal  offenses; 

1 Giving  the  victim  and  suspect 
a statement  of  victims’  rights 

1 Organization  of  special  units 
to  process  family  violence  cases; 

1 Elimination  of  the  require- 
ment that  a victim  sign  a formal 
complaint  before  charges  can  be 
filed  by  the  prosecutor,  unless 
mandated  by  state  law. 


The  nine-member  panel, 
chaired  by  Detroit  Police  Chief 
William  L.  Hart,  heard  testimony 
from  1,000  witnesses  and  experts 
during  hearings  held  last  winter 
in  New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas  Ci- 
ty, Seattle,  San  Antonio  and 
Sacramento. 

Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  said  at  a recent 
press  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  not  planning  to  take  an 
active  role  in  implementing  the 
strategies  proposed  by  the  task 
force. 

"The  primary  responsibility  for 
this  issue  rests  at  the  state  and 


local  level,"  he  said.  "The  Federal 
Government  should  not  mandate 
what  to  do  with  parents  who 
abuse  their  children  or  spouses 
who  beat  their  partners. 

"But  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  leadership  by  focus- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  and 
policy  makers  on  the  severity  of 
the  problems  involving  family 
violence,"  he  said. 

Smith  added  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  ef- 
forts against  family  violence  by 
providing  "education  and  train- 
ing.” 


College  requirements  are  a rarity 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Research  Forum.  PERF  surveyed 
122  police  agencies  from  all  over 
the  country  to  develop  a reference 
guide  to  operational  and  ad- 
ministrative practices.  One  of  the 
questions  asked  was  "How  much 
education  do  you  require  of  your 
entry-level  officer,  supervisors 
and  command  ranks?” 

Of  the  122  agencies  surveyed, 
only  two  — the  Lakewood,  Colo., 
Police  Department  and  the 
Multnomah  County,  Ore., 
Department  of  Public  Safety  — 
required  a bachelor’s  degree  for 


their  entry-level  recruits.  Four 
agencies  — Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  Lexington- 
Fayette,  Ky.,  and  Lakewood  — re- 
quired the  bachelor's  degree  for 
supervisors.  Eight  agencies  — 
Omaha,  Lexington-Fayette,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  Lakewood,  Hun- 
tington Beach,  Calif.,  Hollywood, 
Garland,  Tex.,  and  Arlington, 
Tex.  — required  a college  degree 
for  command-rank  officers. 

Seven  agencies  did  not  require 
high  school  diplomas  for  their 
entry-level  recruits;  23  agencies 
did  not  require  their  supervisors 


to  have  completed  high  school, 
and  21  agencies  had  no  minimum 
requirements  for  their  command 
ranks. 

The  requirement  of  one  or  two 
years  of  college  was  relatively  un- 
common among  the  agencies 
surveyed.  Nine  agencies  required 
two  years  of  college  for  their 
entry-level  recruits;  for  their 
supervisors,  eleven  agencies  re- 
quired two  years  and  two  agen- 
cies required  one  year  of  college. 
Nine  agencies  required  two  years 
of  college  for  their  command 
ranks. 
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Building  up  steam  in  4th  Amendment  cases 


The  Supreme  Court's  recent 
revolutionary  holding  in  United 
States  v.  Leon  (see  Supreme 
Court  Briefs.  LEN,  9/24/84)  allow- 
ing for  a good  faith  exception  to 
the  application  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  was  just  one  of  a trio 
of  Fourth  Amendment  cases 
recently  decided  by  our  nation's 


Supreme 

Court 

Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwusser 


highest  court; 

Massachusetts  u.  Sheppard 
(No.  82-963Mnvolves  the  applica- 
tion of  the  good  faith  exception 
rules  articulated  in  United  States 
v.  Leon  to  a situation  in  which 
police  officers  seized  items  pur- 
suant to  a warrant  subsequently 
invalidated  because  of  a technical 
error  on  the  part  of  the  issuing 
judge. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

The  badly  burned  body  of  San- 
dra Boulware  was  discovered  in  a 
vacant  lot  in  the  Roxbury  section 
of  Boston  at  approximately  5 
A.M.  on  Saturday,  May  5,  1979. 
An  autopsy  revealed  that 
Boulware  had  died  of  multiple 
compound  skull  fractures  caused 
by  blows  to  the  head.  After  a brief 
investigation,  the  police  decided 
to  question  one  of  the  victim’s 
boyfriends,  Osborne  Sheppard. 


Sheppard  told  the  police  that  he 
had  last  seen  the  victim  on  Tues- 
day night  and  that  he  had  been  at 
a local  gaining  house  from  9 P.M. 
Friday  until  5 A.M.  Saturday.  He 
identified  several  people  who 
could  to  substantiate  his  alibi. 

By  interviewing  the  people 
Sheppard  had  said  were  at  the 
gaming  house  on  Friday  night, 
the  police  learned  that  although 
Sheppard  was  at  the  gaming 
house  that  night,  he  had  bor- 
rowed an  automobile  at  about  3 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  in 
order  to  give  two  men  a ride  home, 
Even  though  the  trip  normally 
took  only  fifteen  minutes.  Shep- 
pard did  not  return  with  the  car 
until  nearly  5 A.M. 

On  Sunday  morning,  police  of- 
ficers visited  the  owner  of  the  car 
Sheppard  had  borrowed.  He  con- 
sented to  an  inspection  of  the 
vehicle,  which  turned  up  bloods- 
tains and  pieces  of  hair  on  the  rear 
bumper  and  within  the  trunk 
compartment.  In  addition,  the  of- 
ficers noticed  strands  of  wire  in 
the  trunk  similar  to  wire  strands 
found  on  and  near  the  body  of  the 
victim.  The  owner  of  the  car  told 
the  officers  that  when  he  last  used 
the  car  on  Friday  night,  shortly 
before  Sheppard  borrowed  it,  he 
had  placed  articles  in  the  trunk 
and  had  not  noticed  any  stains  on 
the  bumper  or  in  the  trunk. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
gathered  to  that  point  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Detective  Peter 
O'Malley  drafted  an  affidavit  to 
support  an  application  for  an  ar- 


Taking  cops  out 
to  the  old  ball  game 


Does  a baseball  cap  with  a 
police  badge  silk-screened  on  the 
front  diminish  an  officer's  air  of 
authority?  That's  probably  not 
one  of  the  burning  issues  in  law 
enforcement  today,  but  it’s  one 
that  is  calculated  to  foster 
arguments. 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


Many  police  veterans  frown  on 
baseball  caps,  which  appear  to  be 
proliferating  in  departments 
around  the  country.  Their  view  is 
that  the  caps  are  too  casual  for 
police  wear.  “The  baseball  cap 
just  doesn't  look  professional,” 
said  one  typical  veteran. 

Not  surprisingly,  police 
uniform  manufacturers  also 
frown  on  baseball  caps.  Said  Ron 
Kepler,  head  of  the  police  uniform 
department  at  Gale-Sobel 
Uniforms  in  St.  Louis:  "Don't  get 
me  started  on  that.  I think  the 
baseball  cap  discredits  any  officer 
who  wears  it.  It  doesn't  project  an 
authority  image."  Klepner  opined 
that  the  baseball  cap  vogue  pro- 
bably started  with  the  "Hill 
Street  Blues"  television  show. 

He  doubts  that  the  vogue  will 
last.  Klepner  noted  that  some 


years  ago,  when  the  "Adam  12" 
police  show  was  popular,  a lot  of 
smaller  police  departments 
wanted  uniforms  with  matching 
shirt  and  pants  — black  and  black 
or  navy  blue  and  blue.  That  trend 
didn't  start  a permanent  style, 
nor  did  the  fad  for  police  blazers 
abou t a decade  ago.  ‘ ‘I t died  ou t, " 
Klepner  said,  "because  police 
departments  found  that  they 
were  jeopardizing  the  author- 
itative image  they  wanted  to  pro- 
ject." 

James  R.  Cobb,  vice  president 
of  njarketing  for  Fechheimer 
Brothers  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  police 
uniform  manufactureres,  also 
deplored  the  baseball  cap  vogue, 
as  well  as  the  apparent  trend  for 
younger  officers  to  wear  no 
headgear  at  all. ' 'I f an  officer  gets 
out  of  a patrol  car  with  a baseball 
cap  or  with  his  hair  blowing,  he's 
really  not  projecting  the  image 
that  we  — and  many,  many  police 
departments  — think  is  the  prop- 
er one.  The  police  are  in  the  image 
business  — you're  trying  to  com- 
municate, that’s  really  what 
uniforms  are  for  — and  a well- 
attired  officer  really  feels  better 
about  himself."  In  addition,  Cobb 
said,  "From  a purely  practical 
point  of  view,  if  you’re  in  a crowd 
and  need  a police  officer,  you  can't 
identify  him  if  he’s  wearing  a 
baseball  cap." 

Continued  on  Page  17 


rest  warrant  and  a warrant 
authorizing  a search  of 
Sheppard's  residence  for  wire, 
rope,  bloodstained  items  and  a 
blunt  instrument.  O'Malley 
showed  the  affidavit  to  the 
district  attorney,  the  district  at- 
torney's first  assistant  and  a 
sergeant,  who  all  concluded  that 
it  set  forth  probable  cause  for  the 
search  and  arrest. 

Because  it  was  Sunday,  the 
local  court  was  closed,  and  the 
police  had  a difficult  time  finding 
a warrant  application  form. 
'O'Malley  finally  found  a warrant 
form  previously  in  use  in  another 
jurisdiction  for  drug  seizures.  The 
detective  made  certain  typewrit- 
ten changes  in  the  warrant  form, 
but  neglected  to  remove  the 
language  in  the  warrant  pertain- 
ing to  controlled  substances.  In 
addition,  the  warrant  form  did 
not  incorporate  the  contents  of 
the  detective's  affidavit  that  had 
specified  that  the  warrant  was  to 
authorize  the  search  of  the  defen- 
dant's residence  for  evidence  in 
connection  with  the  killing. 

O'Malley  presented  the  af- 
fidavit and  warrant  form  to  a local 
judge.  After  unsuccessfully  sear- 
ching for  a more  suitable  form, 
the  judge  told  O'Malley  that  he 
would  make  the  necessary 
changes  so  as  to  provide  a proper 
search  warrant.  The  judge  then 
took  the  form,  made  some 
changes  on  it  and  dated  and 


signed  the  warrant.  However,  he 
did  not  change  the  substantive 
portion  of  the  warrant,  which  con- 
tinued to  authorize  a search  for 
the  controlled  substances:  nor  did 
he  alter  the  form  so  as  to  incor- 
porate the  affidavit.  The  judge 
returned  the  affidavit  and  the 
warrant  to  O'Malley,  informing 
him  that  the  warrant  was  suffi- 
cient authorization  in  form  and 
content  to  carry  out  the  search  as 
requested.  O'Malley  took  the  two 
documents  and.  accompanied  by 
other  officers,  proceeded  to  Shep- 
pard's residence.  The  scope  of  the 
ensuing  search  was  limited  to  the 
items  listed  in  the  affidavit,  and 
several  incriminating  pieces  of 
evidence  were  discovered.  Shep- 
pard was  then  charged  with  first 
degree  murder. 

At  a pretrial  suppression  hear- 
ing, the  trial  judge  concluded  that 
the  warrant  failed  to  conform  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment because  it  did  not  specifical- 
ly describe  the  items  to  be  seized. 
The  judge  ruled,  however,  that 
the  evidence  could  be  admitted 
notwithstanding  the  defect  in  the 
warrant  because  the  police  had 
acted  in  good  faith  in  executing 
what  they  reasonably  thought 
was  a valid  warrant,  At  the  subse- 
quent trial,  Sheppard  was  con- 
victed. 

Upholding  Good  Faith 

Justice  Byron  R.  White, 


writing  for  a six-judge  majority 
as  he  did  in  United  States  i Leon. 
affirmed  the  conviction  and  the 
lower  court's  application  of  the 
good  faith  exception. 

The  Court's  majority  opinion 
noted:  "The  officers  in  this  case 
took  every  step  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 
Detective  O'Malley  prepared  an 
affidavit  which  wus  reviewed  and 
upproved  by  the  District  At 
torney.  He  presented  that  af- 
fidavit to  a neutral  judge  The 
judge  concluded  that  the  af- 
fidavit established  probable 
cause  to  search  Sheppard’s 
residence,  and  informed  O'Malley 
that  he  would  authorize  the 
search  as  requested.  O'Malley 
then  produced  the  warrant  form 
and  informed  the  judge  that  it 
’ might  need  to  be  changed.  He  was 
told  by  the  judge  that  the 
necessary  changes  would  be 
made.  He  then  observed  the  judge 
make  some  changes  and  received 
the  warrant  and  the  affidavit.  At 
this  point,  a reasonable  police  of- 
ficer would  have  concluded,  as 
O'Malley  did,  that  the  warrant 
authorized  a search  for  the 
materials  outlined  in  the  af- 
fidavit.” 

Justice  White  went  on  to  use 
language  sure  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  police  officers 
everywhere:  "We  refuse  to  rule 
that  an  officer  is  required  to 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Flashback 


Minneapolis  police  Sgt.  D.W. 
Dunning  has  his  hands  full 
with  a tottering  lamp  post  as 
he  awaits  the  arrival  of  backup 
support  — a city  repair  crew. 
Dunning  went  into  action  after 
he  happened  upon  the  post, 
which  had  been  eaten  away  by 
rust  and  was  being  threatened 
by  strong  winds.  Dunning  and 
the  parked  car  behind  him 
reportedly  emerged  unscathed 
from  the  incident.  Wide  Work)  Photo 


1954: 
Manning 
his  post 
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Dantschisch: 


Bringing  police  management  up  to  date 


By  Andrew  P.  Dantschisch 

Ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "Bobbies" 
hit  the  streets  of  merry  old  London, 
police  management,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  based  on  a military, 
hierarchical  design.  Everything  from 
uniforms,  chevrons,  military  discipline 
and  courtesy  reinforces  the  idea  that  the 
police  are  some  kind  of  army  assigned  to 
battle  an  enemy. 

Of  course,  to  some  degree  this  is  true. 
The  police  are  charged  with  enforcing 
laws,  using  force,  and  maintaining  civil 
order.  Society  is  conditioned  to  accept 
the  rule  of  law,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
and  by  implication,  the  orders  of  the 


police.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in  emergen- 
cy, sometimes  life  and  death  situations, 
someone  in  charge  must  give  orders 
which  are  instantly  obeyed.  (Democracy 
doesn't  work  at  the  barricades.)  The 
question  then  is:  How  should  police 
organizations  be  managed,  given  the 
nature  of  their  work?  My  answer  is:  They 
should  be  managed  like  anybody  else, 
notwithstanding  the  above  emergency 
exceptions. 

Management  has  come  a long  way 
since  the  so-called  Scientific  Manage- 
ment Era.  In  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury America,  the  tools  and  workers  of 
American  industry  were  geared  for  max- 


Other \bices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Good,  not  great,  news  about  crime 

" 'The  numbers  tell  us  that  we  are  turning  back  crime,  not  just  holding  our  own 
against  it,’  said  Attorney  General  William  French  Smith,  understandably 
jubilant  about  the  reported  7 percent  drop  last  year  in  the  number  of  serious 
crimes.  It  is  encouraging  that  crime  is  decreasing.  Less  encouraging  are  the 
reasons  for  the  decrease.  It  is  not  because  people  generally  are  better  behaved, 
that  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  underprivileged  have  diminished,  or  that  more  peo- 
ple have  jobs,  education  and  the  skills  with  which  to  make  a living.  Crime  is  drop- 
ping because  society  is  getting  older  and  putting  more  of  its  young  behind  bars. 
Who  can  be  encouraged  about  that?” 

— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
September  15,  1984 

Crime  on  their  minds 

"Along  with  some  other  election-year  indictments,  President  Reagan  is  accusing 
the  Democratic-controlled  House  of  Representatives  of  being  soft  on  crime.  The 
charge  is  extravagant,  but  Mr.  Reagan’s  specific  grievance  is  a legitimate  one. 
The  House  has  dragged  its  feet  on  a package  of  Senate-passed  crime  bills.  That 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  legislation  is  without  its  flaws.  Indeed,  two  of  the  three 
bills  should  be  rejected  outright  and  third,  while  generally  constructive,  contains 
some  flaws  that  cry  out  for  amendment.  But  the  House  should  act." 

— The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
September  17,  1984 

High  cost  of  prisons 

“Mortar,  bricks,  barbed  wire  and  bars  are  the  easy  part  of  building  a prison 
system.  It's  staffing,  programs,  punishment  and  rehabilitation  that  are  more  dif- 
ficult and  costly.  New  Mexico  Corrections  Secretary  Michael  Francke  wants  a 
whopping  28  percent  increase  — $20  million  to  $25  million  — in  his  budget  next 
year  and  warns  that  similar  increases  will  be  needed  each  year  in  the  future  to 
keep  up  with  the  system's  burgeoning  prison  population.  His  assessment  of  the 
system's  needs  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  largest  prison  building  program  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  Crime  costs  law-abiding  citizens  doubly.  They  not  only  suffer 
the  losses  caused  by  criminals  but  their  taxes  also  must  support  those  who  are  im- 
prisoned. Until  society  develops  alternatives  to  locking  up  criminals,  those  non- 
productive costs  will  continue  to  grow.  That’s  the  price  of  crime  we're  stuck  with, 
like  it  or  not." 

— The  Albuquerque  Journal 
September6,  1984 

Why  exalt  John  Hinckley? 

"John  Hinckley  Jr.  said  he  shot  President  Reagan  because  he  was  trying  to  im- 
press Jodie  Foster,  an  actress.  He  appears  to  have  made  a much  bigger  impres- 
sion on  Congress.  Still  reacting  to  his  insanity  acquittal  two  years  ago,  an  angry 
Senate  recently  passed  a bill  drastically  limiting  the  insanity  defense  in  the 
Federal  courts.  The  House  will  consider  following  suit,  and  if  wise,  will  say  no. 
Virtually  all  the  Federal  courts  have  arrived  at  a definition  of  insanity  that  im- 
proves upon  Britain's  so-called  M'Naghten  test.  That  rule,  dating  from  1843,  re- 
quired that  an  accused  could  be  acquitted  if  he  failed  to  understand  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  criminal  act.  Modern  courts  have  expanded  on  that,  ruling 
that  a person  might  also  be  acquitted  if  he  were  so  sick  as  to  lack  the  capacity  to 
choose  lawful  conduct.  The  bills  in  Congress  would  restrict  the  test  to  whether  a 
defendant  appreciates  the  wrongfulness  of  an  act,  a test  that  goes  back  nearly  to 
M'Naghten.  To  do  that  rejects  much  of  what  has  been  learned  about  the  human 
mind  in  the  last  150  years.  Congress  may,  in  its  anger,  give  a man  who  only 
wanted  to  impress  Jodie  Foster  a place  in  legal  history,  along  with  Daniel 
M Naghten  and  other  crazy  criminals.  How  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  exalt  sane 
and  sensible  reform  instead." 

— The  New  York  Times 

September  18,  1984 


imum  efficiency  through  such  steps  as 
assembly  lines  and  efficiency  experts. 
The  people  on  those  lines  had  been 
culturally  and  socially  conditioned  to 
follow  very  simple,  explicit  "orders"  to 
turn  out  the  end  product.  There  was  lit- 
tle, if  any,  thought  given  to  the  worker  as 
a person;  instead,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
just  another  element  of  the  production 
scheme.  Since  it  had  always  been  done 
that  way,  workers  complied  and  relative 
harmony  ruled. 

During  this  same  period,  the  police 
were  managed  the  same  way.  Largely  un- 
trained and  uneducated,  they  were  ex- 
pected to  work  on  the  street  "assembly 
line,"  doing  routine  jobs  in  carefully 
prescribed  ways,  often  in  ways  dictated 
by  massive  manuals  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Of  course,  no  job  that  involves  the 
enormous  diversity  that  police  work  does 
can  be  performed  “by  the  book"  at  all 
times.  Police  officers,  then  and  now,  use 
their  own  discretion,  and  hopefully  best 
judgment,  in  making  difficult  decisions. 

D’  Amato: 


In  the  mid-20th  century,  some  social 
scientists,  noting  the  cultural  changes  in 
America,  and  the  changes  in  American 
workers,  pushed  for  a system  that  would 
treat  the  workers  with  greater  concern 
for  their  well-being.  Improved  working 
conditions,  better  pay  and  benefits  and  a 
“caring"  manager  became  more 
prevalent.  The  police,  as  usual,  picked 
this  up  also,  if  a little  late.  The  idea  now 
was  to  be  "nice"  to  workers  so  that  they 
would  be  happy,  grateful,  and  perform 
better.  Specifically,  some  police  depart- 
ments began  to  recognize  the  "human- 
ness" of  their  officers  by  providing  sorely 
needed  social  and  psychological  help  for 
officers  with  personal  problems. 

Through  all  of  this,  however,  the  basic 
managerial  format  remained  the  same  in 
much  of  private  industry  and  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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The  private  sector  and 
prison  construction 


By  Alfonse  M.  D’ Amato 

In  1983  alone,  21,420  individuals  were 
prematurely  released  from  prison  and 
put  back  onto  our  streets  simply  because 
of  overcrowding.  Tens  of  thousands  more 
were  released  from  local  jails,  also 
prematurely.  The  result  is  that  the  good 
work  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
goes  for  naught.  More  important,  our 
citizens  are  further  terrorized. 

Prison  overcrowding  is  a national  prob- 
lem. The  Attorney  General  just  reported 
a record  7 percent  drop  in  the  serious 
crime  rate  for  1983.  He  attributed  the 
decline,  in  part,  to  putting  more  criminals 


behind  bars.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
prison  inmates  from  230,000  in  1974  to 
440,000  today,  we  have  begun  to  cut  into 
crime.  This  process  must  be  continued. 
Crime  cannot  be  fought  without  ade- 
quate prison  space. 

Should  the  Federal  Government 
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Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'  Amato,  a 
Republican-Conservative  from  New 
York,  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1980.  The  foregoing  is  adapted  from  his 
recent  testimony  before  a Senate  Finance 
subcommittee. 


Letters 


Testing , 1-2-3. . . 

To  the  editor: 

The  key  point  about  the  recent  Civil 
Service  examination  for  sergeants  in  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  (LEN, 
9/24/84)  is  that  the  selection  procedure 
should  be  highly  related  to  job  perfor- 
mance. The  public  expects  that  police  of- 
ficers who  are  given  supervisory  respon- 
sibility are  well  qualified  by  ability,  train- 
ing and  experience.  The  police  them- 
selves expect  the  same  demanding 
criteria,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
their  lives  are  at  risk  if  supervision  is 
weak  or  inept. 

It  would  be  surprising  and  contrary  to 
experience  in  other  fields  if  the  recent  ex- 
amination were  highly  related  to  job  per- 
formance. It  is  more  likely  that  it  is  only 
moderately  related  to  what  police 
sergeants  are  expected  to  do.  Pencil-and- 
paper  tests  usually  cover  only  a small 
part  of  the  relevant  criteria,  however 
carefully  they  are  prepared.  Selection 
procedures  that  rely  on  a single  test  can 
almost  invariably  be  improved  by  adding 
other  indicators  so  that  final  selection 
depends  upon  a broad  base  of  informa- 


tion. 

The  best  single  indicator  of  job  perfor- 
mance as  a sergeant  is  probably  an  in- 
dividual's past  performance  as  a police 
officer  and  yet,  past  performance  does 
not  seem  to  be  given  the  weight  it 
deserves  in  the  New  York  City  procedure. 
If  an  assessment  of  past  performance 
were  used  along  with  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination to  establish  the  list  for  promo- 
tion, the  chances  are  that  the  combina- 
tion would  be  considerably  more  effec- 
tive as  a selection  procedure  than  the  ex- 
amination alone. 

Modification  of  the  selection  procedure 
to  take  account  of  past  performance 
would  not  automatically  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  greater  minority 
representation  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
police  department.  But  it  is  readily  con- 
ceivable that  a broader  basis  for  selection 
would  better  recognize  the  loyal  and  ef- 
fective service  that  many  police  officers 
have  given  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
over  the  years. 

Richard  Pearson 
Former  Dean  of  Faculty 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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4 You  didn't  make  a lot  of  waves  in  Beaumont  back 
then.  'So  says  Ron  DeLord  about  his  earliest  union  days 
back  in  the  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Police  Department.  But  at 
the  age  of  22  he  began  making  waves  that  today,  16 
years  later,  are  still  having  a ripple  effect  throughout  the 
state  of  Texas  — and  across  the  country. 

Today,  as  president  of  the  statewide  Combined  Law  En- 
forcement Associations  of  Texas  (CLEAT),  DeLord 
oversees  a 6,000-member  organization  that  has  brought 
about  more  than  economic  changes  in  the  lives  of  Texas 
police  officers.  CLEAT  has  been  working  to  shake  the 
state 's  law  enforcement  establishment  in  to  acknowledg- 
ing the  need  for  more  basic  changes  in  policing.  And, 
more  importantly,  he  has  his  sights  set  on  the  national 
level,  where  he  envisions  a federation  of  strong  state 


associations  — with  Ron  DeLord  as  the  catalyst 

DeLord  used  to  believe  that  a strong,  centralized  union 
was  the  answer,  but  says  he  has  now  changed  his  think- 
ing. "None  of  these  national  groups,  as  a general  rule, 
has  any  influence  in  the  legislature,  but  the  hometown 
team  does,  and  that's  where  you  can  make  the  dif- 
ference, " says  DeLord. 

Adding  to  his  view  of  the  statehouse  as  the  focus  of 
power  may  be  his  views  on  most  of  the  several  existing 
national  police  organizations.  The  only  one  he  gives  any 
chance  of  asserting  a national  leadership  role  is  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  but  even  that  group  has  its 
problems  in  DeLord's  eyes.  The  other  organizations  are 
either  too  Federal  in  their  emphasis,  too  undernourished 
in  their  bank  account,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  International 


Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  too  much  in  his  dog- 
house. 

The  1BPO  took  on  CLEA  Tasa  Texas  affiliate  in  1981, 
but  the  relationship  was  short-lived  and  is  now  being  ter- 
minated in  an  acrimonious  battle  in  the  state  courts.  IB- 
PO  charges  that  DeLord  made  off  with  $300,000  in  dues 
money  that  should  have  been  forwarded  to  the  parent 
organization.  DeLord  dismisses  their  accusations  as 
"ludicrous"  and  has  responded  with  actions  claiming 
libel  and  slander. 

DeLord.  38,  says  that  police  chiefs  who  see  him  as  an 
enemy  are  actually  an  advantage  to  his  organization.  If 
that  is  in  fact  so,  his  group's  advantage  may  grow  wildly 
as  the  acerbic  labor  leader  takes  wing  with  his  national 
campaign  for  a police  labor  federation. 


‘I  used  to  think  we  could  do  it 
as  a strong,  centralized  national 
union.  I don’t  really  believe 

that  anymore.’ 


Ron 

DeLord 

President  of  the 
Combined  Law  Enforcement 
Associations  of  Texas  (CLEAT) 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LEN:  In  terms  of  what  I understand  to  be  one  of  your 
personal  goals  — the  creation  of  a national  police  union 
or  federation  — what  are  the  principal  obstacles  to 
realizing  this?  Do  any  of  the  existing  groups  have  the 
potential  to  become  the  sole  national  police  labor  group, 
or  must  a new  group  be  created  from  scratch? 

DeLORD:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  you  could  form  a new 
group.  I think  IUPA  has  proved  that,  NAPO  has  proved 
that,  and  other  groups  have  tried  to  get  off  the  ground. 
IBPO  is  not  the  one,  Teamsters  are  not  — they  had  their 
run  for  it  — and  everybody  else  is  just  holed  up  with 
their  little  groups. 

Most  of  the  unaffiliated  state  groups,  and  by  that  I 
mean  those  that  are  not  in  FOP,  are  solvent.  They've 
been  around  for  a while,  they  provide  services,  and  as  a 
general  rule  there's  been  a lot  of  growth  in  that  area. 
Many  of  the  groups  that  have  left  these  other  groups 
have  come  back  and  affiliated  with  their  state  groups. 
So  what  I think  is  developing  is  the  concept  that  a 
strong  local  and  a strong  state  association  is  far  more 
advantageous  than  all  the  pipe  dreams  that  interna- 
tionals can  promise  you,  because  there  are  no  interna- 
tionals out  there  that  can  do  anything  for  you.  You  can 
do  it  for  yourself  on  a state  level;  you  cannot  always  do  it 
on  a local  level.  What  we  have  with  CLEAT  and  in  some 
of  the  other  states  is  really  a federation  of  locals;  we  pool 
our  money  among  ourselves  because  most  of  the 


benefits  in  Texas  come  from  the  Legislature.  The  things 
the  local  is  doing  is  local  politics.  We're  able  to  hire  the 
lawyers,  hire  the  negotiators,  put  out  the  newspaper  and 
influence  things  in  the  state.  If  I can  get  all  those 
groups,  either  where  they  have  state  associations  or 
where  we  can  assist  states  in  forming  their  own  state 
groups,  help  them  get  it  off  the  ground,  that's  really  our 
goal.  From  that  we  can  put  together  some  type  of  federa- 
tion where  the  leaders  of  these  state  groups  get  together 
periodically,  even  if  it's  not  structured  in  the  beginning. 
We  can  connect  our  computer  systems  and  share 
knowledge  on  bargaining  contracts,  on  Federal  litiga- 
tion, and  copy  the  literature  or  the  ideas  that  work. 
We  re  not  competing  with  each  other.  If  I tell  them  the 
things  that  we're  trying  to  do,  and  they  can  do  it  in  their 
state,  it's  no  threat  to  me.  They're  not  going  to  cross  the 
boundaries  and  come  over  and  compete  with  me.  So  it's 
to  my  advantage  to  exchange  information.  I've  learned 
so  many  things  in  just  the  last  six  months  from  dealing 
with  these  other  state  groups,  because  they're  all  doing 
things  similar  to  us.  Many  are  doing  it  better.  And  from 
that,  they’ve  given  us  new  ideas.  That,  I think,  can  put 
together  a tight  federation.  Now,  whether  that  group 
some  day  wishes  to  choose  one  of  these  other  groups  to 
go  with,  it  can  always  be  a possibility  when  it  reaches 
that  stage.  But  at  this  point  now.  of  the  state  leaders 
I've  talked  to,  none  are  interested  in  any  of  the  other 
groups  — the  other  unions,  that  is.  But  I would  like  to 
see  us  move  toward  that  federation. 

LEN:  So  it's  a misnomer,  then,  to  be  talking  about  a 


national  police  union? 

DeLORD:  I believe  it  is.  My  opinion  s changed,  the 
times  have  changed.  I used  to  be  thinking  we  could  do  it 
as  a strong,  centralized  national  union.  I don't  really 
believe  that  anymore.  I really  believe,  and  a lot  of  the 
academicians  out  there  who  keep  track  of  these  things 
will  agree  with  me,  that  the  trend  is  toward  state  and 
local.  Our  group  has  always  advocated  of  forming  some 
type  of  coalition  with  other  groups,  without  anybody's 
ability  to  interfere  in  our  business  — the  inability  to  put 
us  into  receivership,  the  inability  to  attempt  to  raid  us  — 
so  if  I tell  our  groups  that  we're  going  into  a federation 
with  other  like-minded  groups,  they'll  be  supportive  of 
that.  If  I were  to  tell  our  group  now  that  we  were  af- 
filiating with  anybody,  I’d  be  run  out  of  town  on  a rail, 
because  we  really  got  burned  on  the  last  deal.  I just  feel 
that  perhaps  all  these  years  that  we've  tried  to  form  one 
national  union  — and  I've  been  an  advocate  of  that  — 
perhaps  that  one  national  union  should  really  be  one  na- 
tional federation,  so  we  wind  up  operating  similar  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  AFL-CIO  never  got  off  the  ground  when 
they  were  fighting  each  other  and  competing.  When 
they  became  a federation  they  really  got  rid  of  most  of 
the  in-house  fights,  because  they  had  all  been  out  there 
stealing  each  other's  members. 

When  we  become  a federation,  and  if  alhthe  states  in 
the  Union  had  state  councils  or  state  associations  and 
we  all  had  one  group,  we  wouldn’t  be  in  competition  with 
each  other.  I could  then  help  them  run  these  national 
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‘We  want  the  power 
because  local 
governments  will 
not  do  for  the  police 
what  needs  to  be 
done  as  a general 

rule.  ’ 

Continued  from  Page  11 

groups  out  of  their  states.  And  I think  we  can,  because 
in  a head-up  fight,  if  you've  got  a strong  state  associa- 
tion and  you've  got  good  leadership  and  services,  you 
can  beat  the  national  union  every  day,  particularly  in 
bargaining  because  they  can  be  decertified.  None  of 
these  national  groups,  as  a general  rule,  have  any  in- 
fluence in  the  legislature.  They  just  don't.  But  the 
hometown  team  doe9,  and  that’s  where  you  can  make 
the  difference. 

Role  playing 

LEN:  I noticed  you  use  the  word  “I"  in  referring  to  this 
national  federation.  Just  what  do  you  see  as  the  role  of 
Ron  DeLord  in  this  proposed  federation? 

DeLORD:  Well,  I like  to  think  that  I'm  a catalyst, 
because  I want  things  to  occur  and  I dream  things  and 
try  to  put  them  into  practice.  Many  people  out  there  are 
so  caught  up  in  their  own  little  worlds,  but  I'm  not  afraid 
of  taking  chances.  I believe  that  we  have  the  ability  here 
in  Texas  because,  even  though  we’re  not  that  big  com- 
pared to  New  York  or  California,  or  even  Florida,  we're 
bigger  than  some  of  the  other  state  groups.  We're  in  a 
central  location,  and  Texas,  in  and  of  itself,  has  a ring  to 
it.  It's  the  Republic,  the  independence  and  30  forth. 
Also,  over  the  years,  I seem  to  know  more  of  everyone.  I 
know  all  the  state  leaders  and  all  the  national  leaders 
personally;  I 've  just  met  them  over  the  years.  Many  of 
the  other  groups  around  the  nation  may  know  one  or  two 
of  them,  but  they  don’t  know  all  of  them.  So  somehow  I 
seem  to  know  most  of  them.  I want  to  be  the  one  that 
9ays,  "Okay,  let's  bring  everyone  together  because  I 
know  you,  and  we’re  going  to  get  in  a room  and  we’re  go- 
ing to  try  and  develop  this  concept."  I 've  talked  to  these 
people,  and  that's  the  way  many  of  these  state  leaders 
believe.  It’s  not  just  me.  But  I want  CLEAT,  and  I want 
myself,  to  play  a major  role  in  trying  to  get  9ome  form  of 
federation  off  the  ground  that,  even  in  its  loosest  form, 
starts  advocating  strong  state  groups  and  bringing  U9 
all  together. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  timetable  do  you  envision  for 
something  like  this? 

DeLORD:  We’ve  already  started.  We  met  out  in  Vegas 
with  three  or  four  groups,  and  we  made  a commitment  to 
leave  that  meeting  and  develop  the  concept.  PORAC 
(the  Peace  Officers  Research  Association  of  California] 
and  us  were  the  two  that  really  got  to  talking  back  and 
forth  over  the  phone,  and  from  that  they  went  out  and 
have  gotten  together  with  officers  in  Nevada,  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  trying  to  talk  to  them.  I've  com- 
mitted to  trying  to  find  groups  that  I knew  and  talk  with 
them.  We're  going  to  have  a pretty  good  turnout  at  this 
next  meeting;  we'll  have  a substantial  number  of  groups 
represented.  From  that,  if,  say,  Iowa  goes  back  and  calls 
Nebraska  or  Kansas  and  three  more  groups  that  they 
know  and  get  them  at  the  next  meeting,  we're  going  to 
turn  into  something  hopefully  within  the  next  year.  I 
think  from  this  next  meeting  we'll  get  some  things  off 
the  ground  as  far  as  people  knowing  people,  and  start  ex- 
changing things.  I don't  think  we’re  far  off.  We’re  not 
there  to  make  anybody  do  anything,  we’re  not  there  to 
form  a national  union.  We're  there  to  put  together  the 
concept  that  state  groups  have  interests  that  are 
similar,  and  that  we  want  to  connect  all  those  state 
groups  together  somewhere,  even  if  it's  just  meeting 
every  six  months  as  a council  and  exchanging  ideas. 
And  I don't  think  it’s  a threat  to  any  of  the  national 
groups,  except  the  centralized  national  groups,  and  I 


DeLord  on  the  national  police  labor  scene: 


For  a long  time.  CLEAT  president  Hon  DeLord 
| was  a strident  advocate  of  the  formation  of  a single 
national  police  labor  union,  with  himself  in  some  key- 
role.  He  says  his  views  have  now  changed,  and  that 
he  now  favors  a national  federation  of  strong  state 
labor  groups.  In  his  opinion,  none  of  the  existing  na- 
tional police  associations  could  serve  as  the  proper 
vehicle  for  the  federation  he  envisions.  In  fact , he  has 
strong  opinions  about  the  relative  merits  of  each  of 
the  major  existing  groups  on  the  national  scene : 

• 

On  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police:  "I  think  FOP  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  the  sole  national  union.  Their 
strong  points  are  that  they  have  survived  many 
traumas  over  the  years  since  1915,  including  the 
trend  in  the  70's  toward  militant  unionism  and  the 
trends  toward  traditional  unions,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
Teamsters  and  what  have  you.  All  these  things  they 
have  survived,  and  I believe  that  adversity  builds 
character. 

They  have  strong  traditions.  I don't  agree  with  a 
lot  of  their  traditions.  I'm  more  in  the  middle  of  the 
road;  I want  to  have  some  of  the  things  that  FOP  has, 
and  some  of  the  things  from  the  Teamsters.  The  FOP 
has  won  some  really  big  elections,  and  they've  done  it 
with  no  money.  And  that’s  their  weak  point  — they 
don't  have  any  money,  and  they  don’t  have  any  staff, 
and  they’re  fighting  within  themselves  over  whether 
to  become  a union  or  stay  an  old-line  fraternal  group. 
They're  having  trouble  being  the  union  and  being 
tough  and  at  the  same  time  representing  the  in- 
terests of  management.  They  say,  "Well,  we're  the 
association  for  all  the  police."  You  can  be  the  frater- 
nal group  for  all  of  them,  but  you  can’t  be  the  union 
for  all  of  them.  They’re  not  going  to  capture  the  rest 
of  the  nation  unless  they  raise  their  dues  and  make 
some  commitments  to  it.  But  I think  they're  the 
number-one  horse  to  ride  if  you  want  national  affilia- 
tion. 


On  the  National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions: "The  problem  with  NAPO  is  that  it's  mostly 
big,  big  groups,  and  they’re  interested  in  just  Federal 
lobbying.  I believe  there's  a little  more  to  it  than  just 
Federal  lobbying.  They’re  the  other  extreme  from 


FOP  — no  fraternal,  basically,  just  Federal  lobbying. 
NAPO  is  going  to  stay  around,  but  they’ve  been  los- 
ing a lot  of  members.  A lot  of  the  groups  that  original- 
ly committed  to  them,  their  major  anchors  like  L.A. 
and  New  York,  have  all  basically  pulled  out.  And  not 
over  the  group,  it's  just  that  to  them  I don't  think  it's 
worth  the  money  just  to  have  a lobbyist.  Many  peo- 
ple believe  that  there  are  very  few  things  that  we 
need  that  come  from  Washington,  D.C.  Almost  all 
things  come  from  the  state  legislature,  and  that’s 
causing  those  groups  to  reevaluate.  So  NAPO,  I 
think,  will  basically  stay  with  some  of  the  groups, 
and  I think  they  do  a good  job  of  lobbying,  but  I don’t 
know  how  many  people  want  to  pay  for  it." 

On  the  International  Union  of  Police  Associations: 
"Their  problem  is  too  little,  too  late.  Too  much  argu- 
ing. too  many  problems,  and  by  the  time  they  are  now 
starting  to  get  their  act  together,  their  reputation  as 
a quarrelsome  group  seems  to  have  hurt  them. 
They've  had  tremendous  internal  problems  and  they 
just  can't  do  it.  They  have  no  assistance  from  the 
AFL-CIO  at  all.  When  they  had  the  opportunity  with 
the  IUPA,  the  AFL-CIO  failed  to  save  this  group. 
They  spent  more  money  helping  Communists  in 
Poland  than  they  ever  spent  helping  policemen  in  the 
United  States.  They'll  raise  millions  of  dollars  to  help 
out  those  Commies,  and  here  we've  got  a struggling 
police  group,  which  they  chartered,  one  of  the  last 
groups  chartered  in  the  AFL-CIO,  and  they  gave 
them  no  money,  no  assistance,  except  for  the  Service 
Employees  union,  who  gave  them  the  Louisiana 
local.  No  other  AFL  group  released  its  policemen  to 
IUPA,  none  of  them  gave  them  any  money  or 
assistance  to  organize  police.  I don't  think  IUPA  is 
going  to  survive  without  help  from  the  AFL-CIO. 
Because  when  your  major  foundation  groups,  the 
groups  that  make  the  commitment  to  fund  you,  pull 
out  over  the  quarreling,  you  can't  get  those  big 
groups  back.  Without  the  big  groups,  small  groups 
won't  support  a big  international,  and  now  the  people 
won't  put  any  more  money  into  it  because  they  don't 
think  it’s  going  to  make  it.  It’s  like  a vicious  circle: 
Without  more  money,  they  can’t  make  it.  So  they're 
caught  between  a rock  and  a hard  place. 


think  it  should  be  a threat  to  them  — because  I'm 
strongly  committed  to  getting  the  policemen  that 
belong  to  many  of  the  old-line  groups,  what  I consider  to 
be  non-police  groups,  getting  them  out  of  representing 
policemen  — if  I can  offer  them  a better  alternative. 

If  I help  Connecticut  or  any  other  state,  then  I think 
they’ll  run  the  national  unions  out.  The  state  group  is 
there,  the  state  group's  going  to  stay,  and  it  gives  the 
men  what  they  want  — strong  lobbying  in  the  capital. 
An  IBPO  can’t  provide  that.  The  state  group  can  do  as 
much  for  them  in  bargaining  as  the  international,  and 
the  state  can  do  20  times  more  for  them  in  the 
legislature.  Groups  like  IBPO  will  fade  away,  and  so  will 
other  groups  like  AFSCME,  the  Teamsters,  the  Auto 
Workers,  and  any  other  groups  that  are  out  there  steal- 
ing policemen.  I think  we  can  eventually  phase  all  those 
people  out.  I’ve  seen  it  happen  in  California,  I've  seen  it 
happen  in  Texas.  I’m  seeing  it  happen  in  Florida,  where 
they're  starting  to  take  out  all  those  outside  unions.  You 
watch  what  happens  in  Ohio,  where  they’ve  got  this 
mad  rush  for  policemen  now.  When  it’s  all  over,  there’ll 
be  18  unions  in  there.  Five  years  from  now,  if  there's  a 
strong  state  group,  it  will  slowly  take  all  those  groups 
back,  because  those  national  groups  cannot  be  there 
every  day  for  you.  and  they  have  no  power  in  the 
legislature.  But  the  local  boys  from  Ohio,  who  are  there 
at  the  capital,  who  can  pull  the  strings  to  get  votes  in  the 
legislature,  they  will  eventually  take  those  locals  back. 

That's  why  FOP  has  survived.  That’s  why  they  are 
the  horse  to  ride,  because  what  have  they  got?  State 
lodges.  What  do  they  do  a lot  of?  Lobby  locally.  But 
that's  really  a loose  federation  in  itself.  The  lodges  are 
really  independent  of  the  national  group.  One  of  the 
reasons  FOP  has  survived  is  because  they  are  basically 
along  that  model,  and  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  they're 
so  strong.  You  can’t  hardly  get  FOP  out  of  a state  if  they 
ever  get  in  in  large  numbers. 

LEN:  In  an  earlier  interview,  you  commented  that  a na- 
tional organization  of  police  would  be  "the  baddest 
union  in  America.”  Given  the  fact  that  policing  is  based 


on  such  substantial  community  relations,  is  being  the 
“baddest”  something  that  one  should  really  aspire  to? 

DeLORD:  Well,  basically,  I don't  know  that  there's  a 
conflict  between  the  union  and  the  public,  because  if  the 
union  is  doing  things  for  the  members,  and  not  for 
themselves  personally  — the  leadership  or  whatever  — 
then  they  will  accomplish  for  the  public  things  like  bet- 
ter training,  better  money,  and  hopefully  raise  the 
salaries  and  qualifications  to  attract  a better  candidate 
to  be  a policeman.  If  my  goal  in  Texas  is  to  become  the 
most  powerful  police  union  in  the  state,  and  to  influence 
legislation,  then  look  and  see  what  I’ve  done  with  that 
power.  If  we’re  the  baddest  union  in  the  state,  or  the 
baddest  in  the  nation,  and  for  that  I got  policemen  a bet- 
ter rate  of  pay.  I got  them  some  job  security,  I got  higher 
training  standards  — which  is  one  of  the  things  we  ac- 
complished in  the  last  couple  of  years  in  Texas  — and 
from  that  we  become  very  elite  in  the  state,  then  I 
believe  the  public  benefits  from  that,  in  that  they  get 
better  quality  policing. 

Now,  if  all  I do  is  raise  the  money  but  not  the  stan- 
dards. then  perhaps  there  is  a conflict  between  myself 
and  the  public.  But  I personally,  and  our  group  as  an 
organization  is  committed  to  the  highest  quality  polic- 
ing that  we  can  afford  in  this  state.  We  want  the  power 
because  local  governments  will  not  do  for  the  policeman 
what  needs  to  be  done  as  a general  rule.  They  would 
rather  straighten  out  a pothole  in  the  street  than  buy 
better  police  equipment.  Most  of  them  spend  more  time 
deciding  what  kind  of  giraffe  feed  to  get  down  at  the  zoo 
than  they  do  caring  about  things  like  flashlights,  bullet- 
proof vests  or  the  next  training  school.  The  first  thing  to 
get  cut  in  many  police  budgets  is  training.  Well,  what 
we’re  trying  to  do  is  we’re  using  the  State  Legislature 
and  our  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  to  mandate 
training  standards.  1 1'9  my  theory,  and  I ’ve  expressed  it 
here  in  the  state,  that  you  close  the  gap  at  the  bottom  — 
like  doctors  — where  very  few  people  can  qualify  to  be  a 
policeman  in  this  state,  where  a city  now  can’t  hardly 
hire  anybody  because  they’re  afraid  that  what  they  hire 
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has  to  pass  this  state  test.  Now  that  means  you  can't 
just  hire  your  brother-in-law  off  the  street  corner.  So 
when  Joe  Blow  says,  “I  think  I’m  going  quit  and  go 
down  the  street  to  the  next  police  department,”  that  ci- 
ty knows  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  find  a replacement  for 
him.  They’re  going  to  pay  more  money  to  stop  those  peo- 
ple from  leaving.  We  want  mandatory  training  up  and 
down  the  line.  We  passed  a law  last  session  that  requires 
every  policeman  — all  43,000  in  Texas  — to  have  40 
hours  of  police  training  every  two  years.  In  the  past, 
once  you  were  hired  and  went  to  basic  training,  there 
was  no  requirement  to  ever  be  trained  again.  Now,  if  I 
use  our  power  in  the  Legislature  to  accomplish  that,  and 
cities  are  now  required  by  the  state  to  start  sending 
their  policemen  to  this  training,  then  I've  done 
something  positive,  because  that  next  citizen  that  gets 
stopped  is  going  to  be  dealing  with  a policeman  that's 
better  trained  — not  because  the  local  city  did  it,  but 
because  the  state  made  the  local  city  do  it. 

I 've  said  this  before,  and  it'll  probably  piss  off  a lot  of 
small  cities,  but  the  biggest  problem  in  Texas  is  that  too 
many  people  have  police  departments.  We've  got  2,500 
police  agencies  in  the  state  of  Texas.  You  name  it  — 
water  district  police,  port  police,  airport  police,  city  mar- 
shals. We  represent  lots  of  these  groups,  and  they're 
good  policemen,  but  they  should  work  for  the  chief  of 
police.  They  may  be  separate  divisions,  but  they 
shouldn't  work  for  the  park  board  or  the  airport  board. 
What  you  have  is  this  proliferation  of  policemen  who 
answer  to  non-police  entities.  The  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  is  more  considered  with  running  those  buses; 
they  don’t  give  a shit  about  the  police  department. 
Therefore,  they  want  those  police  to  be  security  guards, 
or  to  do  what  they  consider  to  be  public  relations  — not 
to  enforce  the  law.  One  of  the  things  that  I 'm  pushing  in 
Texas  is  to  try  to  consolidate  as  many  groups  as  possi- 
ble. If  you're  a policeman  for  the  state,  then  you  work 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  And  if  you  work 
in  a county  then  you  work  for  the  sheriff.  In  a 
municipality  you  work  for  the  police  chief.  So  if  you’re  a 
citizen,  you  know  where  to  go  to  complain.  If  you  get 
stopped  by  a campus  cop.  you  just  try  to  find  the  board 
of  regents. 

That's  the  types  of  things  that  I want  to  use  our  power 
for.  I don’t  believe  that  any  city  — or  municipality  or 
water  district  or  whatever  — has  a right  to  a police 
department.  The  only  right  that  exists  is  the  right  of  the 
public  to  absolutely  the  best  quality  policemen  that 
there  is.  I have  an  absolute  right  to  be  stopped  by  a 
quality  policeman.  Podunk,  Texas,  does  not  have  a right 
to  have  two  policemen  making  S500  a month, 
uneducated,  untrained  and  carrying  a gun.  We're  the  on- 
ly people  in  the  United  States  licensed  to  kill,  and  we 
don't  take  it  serious,  do  we?  Look  at  the  training  stan- 
dards nationwide:  There  are  still  many  states  with  no 
minimum  training.  Even  though  I think  Texas  has  some 
of  the  best  training  in  the  nation,  we  still  lack  in  so  many 
ways.  There's  so  many  things  that  we  need  to  do  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  policing,  and  those  things  I 'm  go- 
ing to  get  in  one  place,  and  that's  the  Legislature  — con- 
vincing them  to  mandate  stronger  standards.  That's  the 
thing  I think  we  do  best. 

We  have  only  one  business,  and  that's  Texas  policing. 
Not  the  international  or  anything  like  that.  Basically, 
what  we  are  is  an  old-line  craft.  Like  the  shoemakers  or 
something.  We  represent  policemen  and  only  policemen. 

LEN:  Police  need  to  be  in  a union  that's  solely  for  police? 

DeLORD:  It's  a craft,  and  not  a profession.  It  may 
become  one,  but  right  now  policemen  as  a general  rule 
are  blue-collar  craftsmen.  They  have  a very  skilled  craft. 
To  be  a profession,  we’re  going  to  have  to  have  all  kinds 
of  licensing  and  testing  and  other  things.  I think  that 
should  be  our  goal,  and  we're  moving  toward  that. 
Hopefully  we  will  eventually  become  a profession.  But 
we’re  a craft,  and  the  people  that  run  that  craft  union 
need  to  come  from  the  craft,  need  to  understand  the 
craft  and  have  only  one  duty  as  the  craft's  represen- 
tatives: to  improve  the  craft.  And  not  just  money. 

LEN:  Would  you  say  that  improving  standards  and 
training  and  so  forth  ranks  as  high  on  your  agenda  as 
economic  issues? 


DeLORD:  This  is  the  way  I look  at  it:  A rising  tide  lifts 
all  ships.  If  you  walk  down  the  street  and  there  are  cities 


and  counties  hiring  people  and  working  them  to  death, 
they’re  untrained  and  they  treat  the  public  like  hell  and 
brutalize  people,  what  does  that  mean  for  us?  If  you 
raise  the  quality  of  training  and  the  quality  of  education 
and  the  type  of  person  that  we  allow  to  carry  that  badge 
— it’s  a privilege  to  carry  it  — as  long  as  we  do  that,  the 
money  will  come  along  with  those  things,  because  when 
it’s  hard  to  fill  that  slot,  when  you  don’t  want  that  cap- 
tain or  lieutenant  to  quit,  you  will  pay  what  it  takes  to 
keep  him.  When  he  can  quit  and  you  can  walk  down  the 
street  and  pick  any  Joe  Blow  off  the  street  to  fill  his  slot, 
you  don't  give  a shit  if  he  leaves  or  not. 

In  the  past  we  spent  so  much  time  trying  to  get  money 
as  a retention,  and  over  the  past  couple  years  I 've  given 
it  a lot  of  thought,  and  I 've  come  at  it  from  a different 
angle.  We  put  all  our  energy  in  the  last  two  years  into 
changing  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  get- 
ting standards  and  training.  By  doing  it,  by  closing  off 


from  an  unnamed  individual  who  said,  “Ron  is  definite- 
ly an  enemy  of  professional  law  enforcement,”  and  “I 
am  totally  convinced  that  Ron  DeLord  is  a serious 
threat  to  our  profession.”  What  sort  of  positions  have 
you  taken  that  might  hove  caused  this  individual  — 
presumably  a colleague  — to  consider  you  a threat  and 
an  enemy? 

DeLORD:  Well,  you  have  to  realize  where  this  came 
from.  Every  six  months,  the  Texas  Police  Association, 
which  is  a bunch  of  police  chiefs,  has  a seminar  down  at 
some  dude  ranch,  and  these  are  all  upper-ranking  police 
officials  and  management.  And  a lot  of  them  are  from 
non-union  departments.  1 go  there  to  speak  to  them 
about  unions,  which  they  don’t  really  want  to  hear.  I've 
done  this  the  last  six  or  seven  years  at  their  invitation. 

I feel  good  that  they  said  that  about  me;  I really  do.  In 
fact,  I would  be  concerned  if  all  the  management  in  polic- 
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the  tap  at  the  bottom,  we  will  drive  wages  up  on  their 
own,  without  having  to  go  out  and  fight  for  it.  You  have 
to  have  supply  and  demand.  I don't  care  how  much  you 
strain  and  fight  — you  will  not  get  much  money  for 
someone  if  they  can  be  easily  replaced.  When  we  get  it 
such  that  there  are  only  a few  people  in  the  United 
States  that  can  fill  those  slots,  and  we've  driven  the 
standards  up  so  that  only  a few  people  can  get  in  each 
year,  they're  going  to  pay  top  dollar.  When  it's  that 
valuable,  the  policeman  will  have  tremendous  power, 
and  so  will  the  union.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
as  long  as  they  do  what's  right.  Hopefully  they  will.  If 
you  don't  have  the  power,  then  you  won’t  change  the 
system.  If  you  don't  change  the  system,  you're  not  go- 
ing to  help  the  people.  If  you're  not  going  to  help  the 
members,  what’s  the  point  of  having  a union?  The  whole 
point  of  the  union  is  to  improve  the  craft.  The  state 
groups  that  recognize  that,  in  California,  Florida  and 
New  York,  they’re  putting  all  their  energies  into  train- 
ing and  standards.  Their  states  are  also  the  ones  that  are 
getting  most  of  the  recognition  for  model  policing. 

But  the  states  aren't  always  doing  it;  the  unions  are 
the  ones  pushing  for  that.  The  state  government  is  not 
going  to  jump  up  and  say,  "We  ought  to  have  more 
hours  for  this  or  that  kind  of  training.”  They  don't  know 
anything  about  policing;  they  get  their  information 
from  police  lobbyists.  The  state  agencies  aren't  going  to 
squawk;  they  always  just  want  more  money.  They  don’t 
always  do  what’s  in  the  best  interest  of  policing.  We 
were  able  to  change  our  commission  in  Texas  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  We  got  a bill  passed  that  forced  the 
commission  to  have  two  non-supervisors  on  the  commis- 
sion. We  got  two  patrol  officers  appointed  for  the  first 
time.  Before,  it  was  a social  club  of  citizens  and  high- 
ranking  police  officials.  So  now,  when  they  set  the  stan- 
dards for  the  whole  state,  we  know  that  there’s 
patrolmen  on  there.  You've  seen  more  change  in  the  last 
year,  while  these  people  have  been  on  it,  than  we’ve  seen 
in  years,  because  they  know  the  bottom  line  as  to  what’s 
in  the  best  interest  of  policing.  And  over  the  next  couple 
years,  we’re  going  to  see  that  the  people  who  get  ap- 
pointed to  that  commission  are  people  who  understand 
the  problems,  not  some  high-ranking  police  officials  who 
hasn’t  been  out  in  a car  in  25  years. 

LEN:  What  you’re  saying  about  unions,  craft  and  stan- 
dards all  sounds  very  noble,  but  I recently  noted  in  your 
group’s  newspaper.  The  CLEAT  Star,  a couple  quotes 


ing  in  Texas  liked  me.  If  they  all  liked  me.  I’m  doing 
something  wrong,  because  they  don't  want  to  change.  I 
want  to  be  with  the  crowd  that  wants  things  to  change. 
When  you  go  to  force  standards  up,  and  to  require  train- 
ing, it  takes  time,  money  and  energy,  and  it  changes 
things.  And  I want  these  people  to  be  upset,  because  I 
want  to  shake  things  up.  I don’t  think  we’ve  done 
anything  to  justify  some  of  the  people  that  are  chiefs  of 
police  in  this  state.  They  have  no  training  in  manage- 
ment, no  training  in  supervision.  I want  testing  for 
them.  I want  them  to  come  from  a pool  of  people  that 
have  met  certain  state  requirements,  so  that  you  can't 
get  to  be  a chief  of  police  in  this  state  until  you’ve  met 
those  standards. 

LEN:  And  that's  considered  a threat  to  the  profession? 

DeLORD:  Well,  you  know,  God  made  them  chief. 
They're  there  by  divine  appointment  of  the  council.  I 've 
got  support  for  those  type  things  I want  our  group  to 
push  for,  because  the  type  of  chiefs  that  back  me  up  are 
those  that  know  they  can  compete.  Where  I get  the  pro- 
blem is  with  these  old-heads  down  there  who  don't  have 
any  education  or  any  training,  and  they're  going  to  get 
this  political  appointment  as  chief  and  then  screw  up  the 
police  department.  If  I can  set  the  state  standards  so 
that  they  never  get  in  the  pool  of  applicants,  because  the 
state  says  that  they're  not  qualified  to  be  a chief  of 
police,  I'll  help  our  guys  out  at  the  bottom.  I want  us  to 
form  an  institute  in  Texas  similar  to  the  FBI  Academy, 
so  that  if  you  haven't  gone  through  that  training  — per- 
sonnel relations,  labor  relations,  budget,  audit,  you 
name  it  — you  don't  get  to  be  a police  chief.  It  goes  back 
to  the  idea  that  you  don’t  have  a right  to  be  a police  chief; 
I ha  ve  a right  down  at  the  bottom  to  be  led  by  competent 
leadership.  And  the  public  has  a right  to  know  that  the 
guy  who’s  appointed  chief  is  not  just  a friend  of  the 
mayor.  He’s  there  because  he  was  the  best  qualified  per- 
son to  be  that  chief.  I want  to  see  that  for  all  our  upper- 
level  staff  people. 

I advocated  those  things  at  that  meeting,  and  I 
thought  the  comments  were  so  humorous  that  I put  ’em 
in  our  newspaper.  Hopefully  our  members  will  read  that 
and  will  see  that  the  police  chiefs  who  wrote  that  hate  me 
and  think  I’m  an  enemy,  and  that  it's  to  our  members’ 
advantage.  Because  the  chiefs  that  I get  along  with,  the 
ones  that  don’t  write  those  things,  they  may  not  like  me 
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Continued  from  Page  13 
or  like  CLEAT,  but  they  agree  with  the  things  that 
we’re  trying  to  accomplish  for  the  "profession.'  They 
may  not  agree  with  our  means  of  doing  things,  political 
action  and  so  forth,  but  if  you’re  not  political  you  don’t 
get  anything  accomplished.  But  I liked  those  com- 
ments. In  fact,  I thought  the  last  one  of  them  was  pretty 
funny.  . . 

LEN:  The  comment  that  "he  claims  he  has  mellowed  but 
he’s  still  arrogant  enough  that  he  provides  in-depth  in- 
formation"? 

DeLORD:  That's  me.  I have  mellowed,  but  they  argued 
over  that  one. 

LEN:  How  do  your  views  on  top-quality  policing  square 
with  the  current  debate  over  affirmative  action?  Is  the 
Civil  Service  merit  system  a sacred  cow  that  should  be 
left  alone,  or  can  the  rules  bend  a bit  to  allow  greater  op- 
portunities for  minorities? 

DeLORD:  We  basically  are  willing  to  let  the  cities  use 
whatever  method  — testing  or  what  have  you  - to  find 
the  best  candidates,  if  that  helps  them,  so  they  can’t  say 
that  a straight  Civil  Service  entry-level  test  and  a rank- 
ing hurts  their  hiring  of  minorities.  I 'm  willing  to  give 
them  as  much  latitude  as  they  need  to  find  the  best 
women  and  minorities  and  other  candidates  to  be  police 
officers.  I don’t  want  them  to  blame  me  in  their  selec- 
tion. Where  we  feel  secure  is  that  once  they've  decided 
who  the  candidates  are,  they  ought  to  have  to  play  by 


strike  was  there,  but  we  either  defused  it  or  it  passed. 
I'm  not  saying  a strike  can’t  occur,  because  it  can.  I’m 
not  philosophically  opposed  to  strikes.  Some  guys  are 
philosophically  opposed;  they  would  never  strike, 
regardless  of  the  issue.  I’m  against  strikes  only  because 
I don't  think  they're  effective.  I’m  not  sure  that  the 
damage  done  to  our  public  relations  is  worth  the  small 
economic  gain  we  realize.  I know  it  wasn  t worth  it  in 
San  Francisco,  and  I know  it  wasn't  worth  it  in 
Oklahoma  City.  In  fact,  the  only  strike  I’ve  seen  where 
the  officers  made  a positive  gain  was  probably  Albu- 
querque in  '75,  where  the  public  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  police  department  they  sided  with  the  officers. 

But  that  is  rare.  There  has  to  be  other  means.  I’m  not 
sure  binding  arbitration  in  and  of  itself  is  the  answer, 
We  here  in  Texas,  until  proven  otherwise,  have  been 
mainly  supportive  of  fact-finding  — which  is  advisory  — 
and  a public  referendum.  But  that's  a Texas  tradition;  it 
may  or  may  not  work  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We 
haven’t  gone  to  the  voters;  we’ve  always  managed  to 
settle.  But  if  the  alternative  was  strike  versus  some  way 
to  settle  the  contract,  or  any  other  dispute,  my  opinion  is 
you  put  it  to  the  voters.  They're  going  to  pay  the  freight. 
If  they 're  not  for  it,  then  they  have  determined  the  quali- 
ty of  policing  that  they  want  in  the  community.  If  they 
tell  you,  “We’re  not  going  to  give  you  any  fffdre  money; 
this  is  it, " then  you 've  heard  it  from  the  horse.  So  quit  or 
take  the  money. 

There  has  to  come  a bottom  line,  and  punishing  the 
public  to  get  even  with  the  city  is  not  the  answer.  I’m  not 
pointing  the  finger  at  those  who  have  struck,  because 
every  city  has  its  own  reasons.  They  may  not  have  had 


‘There  has  to  come  a bottom  line , and 
punishing  the  public  to  get  even  with  the 
city  is  not  the  answer.  ’ 


are  you  going  to  do  when  you  go  to  the  bargaining  table 
and  you  know  that  you  don’t  have  to  agree.  Some  third 
party  is  going  to  cut  the  pie  for  you.  Bargaining  is  meant 
to  resolve  things  between  the  union  and  the  manage- 
ment. Now,  as  I say,  often  times  I wish  I had  arbitration; 

I could  just  say  the  hell  with  it  and  go  straight  to  the  ar- 
bitrator. But  having  to  sit  there  and  having  to  work  it 
out,  knowing  the  unknown  of  the  public  and  the 
unknown  of  a fact-finder,  sometimes  it  makes  the  par- 
ties more  reasonable.  The  members  of  our  union  many 
times  need  their  expectations  lowered.  But  having  to  sit 
there  — like  last  year  in  San  Antonio,  we  bargained  for  a 
solid  year  before  we  got  a contract,  without  going  to  im- 
passe, without  going  to  any  fact-finder  or  vote  or 
anything.  It  was  often  hostile,  there  were  a lot  of  hard 
words  said  between  the  union  and  the  city  manager,  but 
they  worked  out  an  excellent  contract.  Had  they  had 
binding  arbitration,  60  days  after  they  sat  at  that  table 
they ’d’ve  gone  to  that  arbitrator.  We  would  have  spent 
$60,000  for  who  knows  what.  That's  not  bargaining  at 
all.  That  may  be  a way  of  life  up  there,  but  I don't  want 
us  to  come  to  that,  because  I’m  a true  believer  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  — real  collective  bargaining. 

LEN:  The  notion  that  reasonable  people  can  come  to  a 
reasonable  settlement? 

DeLORD:  That’s  correct.  If  the  union  is  reasonable  and 
the  city  is  reasonable,  and  your  interest  is  in  what  s in 
the  best  interest  of  the  police  department,  the  best  in- 
terests of  those  officers.  Are  we  making  positive  gains 
— and  not  just  economic  gains,  because  that’s  just  one 
issue.  Are  we  being  fair?  Are  we  keeping  the  union  in 
tune  with  the  times?  Are  we  giving  the  city  the  flexibili- 
ty to  manage?  I'm  not  an  advocate  of  taking  away  the 
right  to  manage  a police  department.  I’m  not  an  ad- 
vocate of  having  the  police  department  so  tied  down 
they  can’t  fire  somebody.  AU  I’m  an  advocate  of  is  once 
they  do  it,  that  the  officer  has  a right  to  defend  himself 
in  a fair  and  impartial  panel  of  some  sort.  I’m  a believer 
in  arbitration  for  discipline,  because  it's  fair  and  it  s 


the  same  rules  as  everyone  else.  I'm  not  for  making  any 
exceptions.  We  have  a lot  of  minority  policemen  in 
Texas,  particularly  Hispanics.  In  fact,  we  have  locals 
where  there  are  no  whites.  I don  't  think  that  those  police 
officers  want  anything  given  to  them,  if  they  can  get 
past  the  entry-level  material  — the  background,  the 
polygraph,  the  criminal  history  check  that  the  state  re- 
quires. 

We  now  have  a test  that's  required  to  be  a policeman 
in  Texas.  If  you  can’t  pass  the  test,  you  can't  be  a 
policeman  no  matter  who  wants  to  hire  you.  That  test 
weeds  them  out,  so  I’m  willing,  with  the  protection  of 
the  test,  that  says  that  at  the  end  of  your  training  you 've 
got  to  know  this  much  material,  to  give  the  employers 
latitude  in  hiring.  I don’t  believe  in  having  real  stringent 
Civil  Service  tests,  maybe  like  New  York  or  something, 
where  you’re  number  78  or  whatever.  Let  ’em  hire.  I 
don’t  care  who  they  send  up,  because  it’s  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  the  best  quality  candidates,  regardless  of 
color  or  sex,  because  bad  candidates,  regardless  of  race, 
get  cities  into  lawsuits.  If  they're  a poor  candidate  and 
they’re  not  stable,  and  they  kill  someone  or  get  the  city 
involved  in  injury  or  accident,  the  city's  the  one  that  s 
going  to  pay  for  it.  It's  not  going  to  come  out  of  the  of- 
ficer's pocket;  it’s  going  to  come  out  of  the  city's  and  the 
taxpayers’  pocket. 

Once  that  person,  regardless  of  sex  or  color,  is  within 
the  department,  I don't  believe  anyone  ought  to  be 
singled  out  for  special  treatment.  When  you  look  over 
there  and  you  know  that  the  person  next  to  you  is  at 
least  in  the  same  comparable  class  as  you  are,  you  feel 
comfortable.  I don't  think  that  blacks  or  minorities  or 
women  want  to  wear  stripes  that  somebody  gave  to 
them  without  being  able  to  compete.  Because  I haven't 
seen  any  women  or  minorities  who  couldn’t  compete 
once  they're  in  the  pool;  I really  haven’t. 

LEN:  When  the  talk  turns  to  police  unions,  whether 
local,  state  or  even  national,  one  of  things  that  often 
crops  up  in  the  public  consciousness  is  the  picture  of  a 
police  strike.  How  does  CLEAT  see  the  whole  issue  of 
police  officers’  right  to  strike  over  contract  issues? 
Should  they  be  as  entitled  to  that  as  anybody  else,  or 
should  they  fall  back  on  approaches  like  binding  arbitra- 


initiative  and  referendum  as  an  option.  They  may  have 
felt  at  the  time,  and  under  those  circumstances,  that 
that  was  their  chance.  I’m  not  condemning  those  who 
have  done  it,  by  any  means.  I don’t  feel  it's  in  our  best  in- 
terest in  Texas.  I do  not  advocate  the  right  to  strike  in 
Texas,  and  I feel  that  in  Texas  we  have  fairly  liberal  in- 
itiative and  referendum.  In  fact,  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  I got  the  right  to  go  to  the  voters  for 
sheriff's  deputies  in  most  of  the  major  counties  and  any 
city  over  10,000.  We  can  put  our  money  issues  on  the 
ballot  with  a petition,  whether  you  have  bargaining  or 
not. 

Let  me  tell  what  my  problem  is  with  final  and  binding 
arbitration.  I have  mixed  emotions  about  it.  There  are 
days  I 'd  like  to  have  it,  but  as  a general  rule,  if  you  take 
the  groups  who  have  it  — up  North,  where  they've  been 
doing  it  for  years  — name  once  that  they  settled  without 
going  to  arbitration.  They  don't.  What  happens  is,  what 


I don't  believe  that  people  should  not  be  fired.  In  fact, 

I think  they  ought  to  be  tougher  and  more  certain  on 
misconduct.  The  problem  we  face  often  times  is  that 
cities  are  wishy-washy;  they'll  fire  this  guy  and  not  fire 
the  next  guy.  The  average  officer  who  is  disciplined  is 
guilty  of  some  offense;  it’s  rare  that  they’re  not.  What 
the  appeals  are  about  here  in  Texas,  and  I assume  it’s 
the  same  around  the  country,  is  that  the  discipline  is  in- 
consistent, or  the  punishment’s  too  severe.  I mean,  a 
guy’s  out  there  without  his  hat  and  the  chief  doesn  t like 
it  so  he  fires  him.  You  went  and  invested  all  that  money 
in  that  guy.  I believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ex- 
cept for  severe  misconduct  and  criminal  acts,  most  of- 
ficers should  be  salvaged.  We  have  a tendency  to  throw 
away  the  baby  with  the  water.  What  I d like  to  see  us  do 
is  spend  more  time  trying  to  save  the  guy,  and  if  he's  un- 
saveable,  if  he’s  unfit,  if  he  does  not  have  a right  to  wear 
that  badge,  fire  his  ass. 


tion? 

DeLORD:  That’s  a tough  area.  We’ve  never  had  a strike 
in  Texas.  We  have  had  times  when  the  potential  for  a 
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Detroit  police  officers  move  in  to  keep  the  centerfield  bleacher  crowd 
from  storming  the  field  after  the  Detroit  Tigers  clinched  the 
American  League  Eastern  Division  title  September  18.  Wide  Work)  Photo 
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When  a marital  powder-keg 


Battered  Women 

and  Their  Families 

Edited  by  Albert  R.  Roberts 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Springer 

Publishing  Company,  1984. 


By  Joseph  J.  Grau 
Chairman 

Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  Security  Administration, 
Long  Island  University 
Greenvale,  New  York 


“Battered  Women  and  Their 
Families"  is  based  on  the  many 
years  of  experience  of  a team  of 
prominent  authors.  It  is  the  first 
book  to  give  professionals  a com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the 


issues,  policies,  programs,  and 
skills  necessary  for  dealing  with 
domestic  violence. 

Dr.  Roberts,  who  is  a project 
director  at  the  Victim  Services 
Agency  in  New  York  City, 
demonstrates  a rare  combination 
of  sensitivity  and  thoroughness 
as  he  examines  the  expanding  role 
of  counselors  and  the  police  in 
family  violence  situations.  While 
he  has  personally  written  three  of 
the  chapters  and  the  appendix,  he 
has  obtained  six  original  chapters 
from  other  nationally  recognized 
programs. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  focus  on 
the  families  of  battered  women. 
Unlike  most  monolithic  books  on 
the  topic  of  domestic  violence, 


Roberts'  book  illustrates  the  in- 
tervention methods  found  to  be 
most  effective  with  abused 
women,  their  partners,  and  their 
children.  Two  of  the  nine  chapters 
focus  on  the  neglected  and 
vulnerable  children  living  in 
violent  homes.  One  chapter 
documents  emergency  room  in- 
tervention and  the  tendency 
toward  minimization  of  family 

violence.  Two  of  the  chapters  and 
the  appendix  examine  police  in- 
tervention and  provide  a cur- 
riculum to  train  the  police  in  fami- 
ly violence  intervention.  The  first 
national  survey  on  court- 
mandated  counseling  programs 
for  batterers  is  also  presented. 


CJ  education’s  holy  grail 


Quest  for  Quality 
By  Richard  H.  Ward 
and  Vincent  J.  Webb 
New  York,  N.Y.:  University 
Publications,  1984. 


By  Philip  John  Stead 
Former  Dean 
John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York.  N.Y. 


Criminal  justice  education, 
pioneered  by  August  Vollmer, 
has  made  its  way  by  fits  and 
starts  into  academia,  sometimes 
confused  with  criminology, 
sometimes  with  practitioner 
training,  in  any  case  an  ugly 
duckling  which  is  only  gradually 
being  recognized  as  a swan. 
"Quest  for  Quality”  is  the  latest 
in  a series  of  publications  (its 
most  salient  recent  predecessors 
being  the  "Accreditation 
Guidelines”  of  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  “The 


Quality  of  Police  Education,” 
edited  by  Lawrence  W.  Sherman, 
and  "Criminal  Justice  Education: 
The  End  of  the  Beginning," 
edited  by  Richard  Pearson)  which 
concern  themselves  with  the 
"name  and  nature”  of  the  subject 
and  seek  to  define  and  regulate 
the  discipline  which  claims 
criminal  justice  as  its  field. 

The  project  that  led  to  the  pres- 
ent book,  a report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Education  and  Standards,  was  in- 
itiated  during  Dr.  Richard 
Ward's  term  as  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences.  It  is  surely  a measure  of 
the  vitality  of  the  theme  that  so 
many  people  who  have  earned 
prominence  all  over  the  United 
States  in  the  subject  gave  the  pro- 
ject their  active  support  and  par- 
ticipation. The  book  consequent- 
ly reflects  the  views  of  a wide 
spectrum  of  criminal  justice 
educators,  in  addition  to  bringing 
forward  the  results  of  varied 


research. 

The  sheer  quantity  of  criminal 
justice  courses  now  being  offered 
in  colleges  and  universities  more 
than  amply  justifies  the  persis- 
tent care  for  quality  that  Dr. 
Ward  and  his  colleagues  have 
lavished  on  this  work.  It  updates 
the  information  and  guidance 
needed  by  those  who  teach  and 
administer  the  subject.  It  is  sure- 
ly indispensable  to  anyone  plann- 
ing the  introduction  of  criminal 
justice  courses  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  a valuable 
bibliography  and  an  efficient  in- 
dex. 

While  the  book  gives  reason  for 
optimism  over  the  development 
of  criminal  justice  education,  it 
rightly  stresses  the  continuing 
need  to  recruit  and  keep  up  to  the 
mark  faculty  members  with  the 
right  academic  qualifications  and 
interests.  As  Napoleon  observed, 
there  are  no  bad  soldiers  — only 
bad  colonels. 


Peering  through  the  bars 


Criminal  Corrections: 

Ideals  and  Realities 
Edited  by  Jameson  W.  Doig 
Boston,  Mass.:  Lexington  Books, 
1983. 

230  pp. 


By  Larry  M.  Fehr 
Executive  Director 
Washington  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency 


This  book  of  readings  is  the 
result  of  a symposium  on  correc- 
tions policy  organized  in  1979  by 
the  Policy  Studies  Organization. 
Not  surprisingly,  these  14 
chapters,  which  began  as  original 
papers  presented  by  scholars  dur- 
ing the  symposium,  provide  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  correctional 
goals  and  practices,  hence  the 
title,  "Criminal  Corrections: 
Ideals  and  Realities.” 

The  chapters  are  organized 


around  five  themes:  Goals  of  Cor- 
rections Policy  — and  Results;  In- 
novations in  Juvenile  Correc- 
tions; Conditions  in  Prisons  and 
Strategies  for  Change;  The  Role 
of  the  Courts,  and  Further 
Perspectives  on  Reform  (which 
actually  consists  of  one  paper  on 
sentencing  and  one  on 
restitution). 

The  editor,  a professor  of 
politics  at  Princeton  University, 
describes  the  central  concern  of 
this  book  as  the  correctional 
system  “in  its  harsh  and  at  times 
self-defeating  aspects,  but  also  in 
its  striving  for  reform.  . .in  a 
world  of  financial  constraints, 
public  skepticism,  and  legislative 
brickbats.” 

This  compendium  comes  none 
too  soon.  Corrections  has  been  an 
underdeveloped  area  of  public 
policy  research,  although  it  has 
been  an  overdeveloped  target  for 


demagogic  politicians  and  a fear- 
ful public.  What  this  collection  of 
papers  may  lack  in  terms  of  a com- 
prehensive and  unifying  ap- 
proach is  made  up  for  in  its  con- 
centrated attention  to  special 
areas  of  corrections. 

What  are  some  of  these  specific 
issues?  Judith  Resnick  examines 
the  segregation  of  prisoners  by 
gender.  Gilmore  and  McCann  con- 
sider how  correctional  managers 
should  be  trained.  Stuart  Nagel 
seeks  a solution  to  the  problem  of 
devising  equitable  criminal 
sentencing  practices.  (Ironically, 
he  concludes  that  "the  problem  of 
arriving  at  optimum  determinate 
sentences  seems  to  be  the  type  of 
problem  in  which  a deductive,  in- 
crementalist, common-sense  ap- 
proach outweighs  an  inductive, 
rationalist,  technical 

approach.  . . .”) 

Continued  on  Page  16 


explodes 


This  book  will  enable  the  police 
to  walk  into  potentially  volatile 
family  disputes  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  dynamics  and 
skills  involved,  and  a strategic 
plan  of  action.  This  book  provides 
necessary  information  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  psychological 
emergency  cases. 

In  view  of  the  escalating 
pressures  and  stresses  of  every- 
day living,  we  have  witnessed  in- 
creased incidents  of  family 
violence.  Police  are  being  called 
upon  more  frequently  to  in- 
tervene in  domestic  squabbles. 
Dr.  Roberts  documents  the  real 
dangers  of  the  police  being  in- 
jured or  killed  during  a domestic 
dispute. 

He  provides  a balanced  view  of 
the  complex  issues  involved  in  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  ar- 
rest the  batterer,  using  case 
studies  to  illustrate  key  points. 
As  a result  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience developing  crisis  in- 
tervention programs  and  training 
police  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland,  Roberts  is 
sensitive  to  the  frustrations  and 


dangers  that  police  officers  en- 
counter in  family  crisis  situa- 
tions. Roberts  explores  various 
police  techniques  for  intervening 
with  beaten  women. 

I n another  chapter,  Lucille  Can- 
toni,  of  Family  Service  in  Detroit, 
demonstrates  the  potential  for 
collaboration  between  police  and 
social  workers  in  treating  families 
involved  in  domestic  violence. 
Her  program,  the  Family  Trouble 
Clinic,  is  a joint  project  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  and 
the  Family  Service  of  Detroit. 
Crisis  intervention,  outreach  and 
ongoing  family  counseling  are 
provided  to  families  who  request 
police  assistance.  Case  illustra- 
tions depict  the  successes  and 
frustrations  encountered  by  the 
police  social  workers  par- 
ticipating in  this  project. 

If  you  are  going  to  read  one 
book  on  the  topic  of  domestic 
violence,  this  book  should  be  the 
one.  "Battered  Women  and  Their 
Families"  is  one  of  the  few  books 
which  has  enormous  usefulness 
for  both  police  professionals  and 
criminal  justice  educators. 


Runaways  and 
Non-Runaways  in  an 
American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of 
Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

By  Albert  R.  Roberts, 

University  of  New  Haven 

“Refreshingly  concrete  and  practical” 

From  the  introduction  by  Albert  S.  Alissi 


Published  by  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 
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Searching  for  new  4th  Amendment  rulings 


Continued  from  Page  9 
disbelieve  a judge  who  has -just 
advised  him,  by  word  and  by  ac- 
tion. that  the  warrant  ho 
possesses  authorizes  him  to  con- 
duct the  search  he  has 
requested." 

The  lesson  learned -from  Leon 
and  Sheppard  is,  to  paraphrase 
Justice  Cardozo,  the  criminal 
does  not  go  free  when  it  is  the 
judge  who  blunders  while  the  con- 
stable acts  in  good  faith. 

Immigration-case  searches 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  the  Court 
wrestled  with  the  question  of 
whether  an  admission  of  im- 
proper presence  in  this  country 
made  subsequent  to  an  allegedly 
unlawful  arrest  must  be  excluded 
as  evidence  in  a civil  deportation 
hearing.  The  Court,  in  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  v.  Lopez-Mendoza  ■[ No. 
83-491),  held  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  need  not  be  applied  in 
such  a proceeding. 

Adam  Lopez-Mendoza  was  ar- 
rested in  1976  by  INS  agents  at 
his  workplace,  a transmission 
repair  shop  in  San  Mateq,  Calif. 
Responding  to  a tip,  ihJS  in- 


vestigators arrived  at  the  shop 
shortly  before  8 A.M,  The  agents 
had  not  sought  a, warrant  .to 
search  the  premises  or  to  arrest 
any  of  its  occupants.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  shop  firmly  refused 
to  allow  the  agents  to  interview 
his  employees  during  workipg 
hours.  Nevertheless,  while  one 
agent  engaged  the  proprietor  in 
conversation,  another  entered.the 
shop  and  approached  Lopez- 
Mendoza.  In  response  to  the 
agent’s  questioning,  Lopez- 
Mendoza  gave  his  name  and  in- 
dicated that  he  was  from  Mexico 
with  no  close  family  ties  in  the 
United  States.  The  agent  then 
placed  him  under  arrest.  Lopez- 
Mendoza  underwent  further 
questioning  at  INS  offices,  where 
he  admitted  he  was  born  in  Mex- 
ico, was  still  a citizen  of  Mexico, 
and  had  entered  this  country 
without  inspection  by  immigra- 
tion authorities.  Based  on  his 
answers,  the  agents  prepared  a 
"Record  of  Deportable  Alien" 
and  an  affidavit,  which  Lopez- 
Mendoza  executed,  admitting  his 
Mexican  nationality  and  his  il- 
legal ehtry  into  this  country. 

At  a hearing  held  before  an  im- 
migration  judge.  Lopez- 


Mendoza 's  counsel  moved  to  ter- 
minate the  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that  Lopez-Mendoza  had 
. been  arrested  illegally..  The  judge 
ruled  that  the  legality  of  the  ar- 
rest was  not  relevant  to  the  depor- 
tation proceeding  and  therefore 
declined  to  rule  on  the  legality  of 
Lopez-Mendoza 's  arrest.  The  af- 
fidavit executed  by  Lopez- 
Mendoza  was  -received  into 
evidence  without  objection  from 
Lopez-Mendoza.  On  the  basis  of 
this  evidence,  the  Immigration 
Judge  found  Lopez-Mendoza 
deportable. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  vacated 
the  order  of  deportation  and 
remanded  the  case  for  a deter- 
mination whether  Lopez- 
Mendoza 's  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  had  been  yiolated  when  he 
was  arrested. 


A purely  civil  action 
In  overturning  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Supreme  Court  noted 
that  a deportation  proceeding  is  a 
purely  civil  action  to  determine 
eligibility  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try, not  to  punish  an  unlawful  en- 
try, though  entering  or  remaining 
unlawfully  in  this  country  is  itself 
a crime  (8  U.S.C.  §§1302.  1306. 


'Deadly  force 
•Plea 
bargaining 
•The 
exclusionary 
rule 
•The 
insanity 
defense 
The  death 
penalty 

Everybody  talks  about  them. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ETHICS  is  the 

journal  that  analyzes  them  from  a moral 
point  of  view. 

For  more  information  contact: 

The  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Ethics, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  NY  10019 
(212)  247-1600 


1325).  The  deportation  hearing 
looks  prospectively  to  the  defen- 
dant's right  to  remain  in  this 
country  in  the  future.  Past  con- 
duct is  relevant  only  insofar  as  it 
may  shed  light  on  the  defendant's 
right  to  remain.  (See  8 U.S.C. 
§§1251,  1252(b);  Bugajewitz  v. 
Adams,  228  U.S.  585,  591  (1913); 
Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States, 
149  U.S.  698,  730  (1893).) 

Justice  O’Connor's  opinion 
went  on  to  hold  that  “[a]  deporta- 
tion hearing  is  held  before  an  im- 
migration judge.  . .(whose). . .sole 
power  is  to  order  deportation;  the 
judge  cannot  adjudicate  guilt  or 
punish  the  defendant  for  any 
crime  related  to  unlawful  entry  in- 
to or  presence  in  this  country. 
Consistentrwjfch'the  civil  nature  of 
the  proceeding,  various  protec- 
tions that  apply  in  the  content  of 
a criminal  trial”  (such  as  the 
Fourth  Amendment  exclusionary 
rule)  "do  not  apply  in  a deporta- 
tion hearing. 

"In  short,  a deportation  hear- 
ing is  intended  to  provide  a 
streamlined  determination  of 
eligibility  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try, nothing  more.  The  purpose  of 
deportation  is  not  to  punish  past 
transgressions  but  rather  to  put 
an  end  to  a continuing  viola  tion  of 
the  immigration  laws,"  noted  the 
Court. 

The  Court’s  holding  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  if  Lopez- 
Mendoza  were  facing  imprison- 
ment (as  a result  of  criminal 
charges)  rather  than  deportation 
(as  a result  of  civil  immigration 
procedure)  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment would  preclude  his  admis- 
sion of  illegal  entry.  It  is  ironic  to 
consider  that  some  political 
refugees  now  in  our  country  il- 
legally might  prefer  to  be  in  an 
American  jail  then  be  deported 
back  to  their  countries  of  origin. 
Those  aliens  will  present  a 
tougher  question  for  the  courts 
than  economic  refugees  such  as 
Lopez-Mendoza. 


States  Supreme  Court  but  also 
those  from  the  lower  Federal 
courts  and  state  courts  of  ap- 
peals. Two  recent  cases  of  interest 
follow. 

The  key  to  the  crime 
A law  enforcement  officer  does 
not  conducts  "search”  as  defined 
in  the  Fourth  Amendment  when 
he  takes  a set  of  automobile  keys 
from  a person  under  arrest  and 
tests  them  in  the  door  and  trunk 
locks  so  as  to  ascertain  true 
ownership  of  the  vehicle  [U.S.  v. 
De  Bardelaben,  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  No. 
83-5678). 

The  court  held  that  the  place- 
ment of  the  keys  into  the  locks 
was  a "minimal  intrusion"  that 
was  well  justified  by  a "founded 
suspicion."  The  court  noted  that 
the  officer  did  not  actually  search 
the  car,  but  merely  identified  it 
through  use  of  the  keys.  Only 
after  obtaining  a warrant  was  the 
automobile  searched.  Since  the 
key  check  was  not  a search,  the 
Fourth  Amendment  exclusionary 
rule  did  not  apply. 


Riding  the  circuits 
In  this  column,  we  hope  to  bring 
you  not  only  the  important 
criminal  cases  from  the  United 


Voiceprint  falls  on  deaf  ears 

Evidence  from  polygraphs  (lie 
detection)  and  voiceprints  (spec- 
trographic  analysis  of  speech) 
has  been  treated  in  many  courts 
throughout  the  nation  as  so  much 
black  magic  and  hocus-pocus  — 
undeserving  as  such  of  admission 
into  evidence. 

In  Arizona,  the  state's  highest 
court  has  turned  a deaf  ear,  to 
voiceprints  finding  that  they 
have  not  been  generally  accepted 
by  the  scientific  community  as  a 
reliable  method  of  identifying  a 
speaker,  [State  v.  Gortarez,  No. 
5601). 

Relying  heavily  on  a report  by 
the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  court  concluded 
that  voiceprints  are  not  as  ac- 
curate as  fingerprints,  and  until 
such  time  as  the  general  scientific 
community  embraces  voiceprints 
as  they  have  fingerprints, 
voiceprints  will  not  have  their  day 
in  court. 


Court  officers’  groups  plan  merger 


The  memberships  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Court  Ad- 
ministration (NACA)  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Trial  Court 
Administrators  (NATCA)  voted 
at  a joint  annual  meeting  in 
August  to  merge  their  organiza- 
tions. 

The  two  organizations  repre- 
sent court  administrators  and 
clerks.  NACA,  organized  in  1967. 
has  sought  to  p.  emote  efficient 
court  management  through  con- 
tinuing education  and  the  ex- 
change of  useful  information 
among  its  members.  NATCA, 
founded  in  1965  by  a group  of  trial 
court  executives,  has  emphasized 
improved  judicial  administration 
through  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  its  members,  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  management 
techniques  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  statistical  reporting 
methods. 

Under  the  merger  agreement. 


the  two  organizations  will  be 
represented  by  the  National 
Association  for  Court  Manage- 
ment in  July  1985,  after  a one- 
year  transition  period. 

Researching 
public  policy 
and  corrections 

Continued  from  Page  15 
The  recurring  issues  in  public 
policy  that  are  represented  in  the 
book  include:  the  implementation 
problems  (e.g.,  the  subversion  of 
juvenile  justice  reform),  the  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  syndrome 
(e.g.,  the  court '8  interest  in  correc- 
tional standards  and  profes- 
sionalism). 

Thankfully,  on  the  whole,  this 
book's  inevitable  moments  of 
esoterica  are  far  outweighed  by 
its  frequent  periods  of  insight 
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Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

2-3.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  Lakeland,  Fla.  Fee:  865. 
5-9.  DW1  Enforcement.  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 

8330. 

5-9.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky,  Fee:  8300. 

5-16.  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Planning 
Seminar  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8660. 

6.  Police  Work  Scheduling.  Sponsored  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  895. 

7-10. 7th  Annual  Conference.  Sponsored  by 
the  International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Registration  fee:  8130. 

7- 11.  36th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Criminology.  To  be  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

8.  Vicarious  Liability.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education 
Center.  Fee:  8105. 

8.  Identification  of  Street  Drugs  and  Their 
Usage.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  and  Education  Center.  Fee:  842. 

8- 9.  Internal  Affairs  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

8-9.  Targeting  on  Field-Level  Problems  for 
the  80's.  Co-sponsored  by  the  International 
Association  for  Hospital  Security  and  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 
To  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 

9.  Interdepartmental  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  $60. 

9.  Hostage  Situations  in  a Medical  Setting. 
Presented  by  Lifestyle  Management 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  Fee:  8136. 

12-13.  Interrogation  for  Arson  In- 
vestigators. Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  Fee:  S226. 

12-14.  Terrorism  in  the  80's.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee 
8295. 

12-16.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Sponsored 


American  Society  of  Criminology. 
Attn.  Sarah  Hall.  1314  Kinnear  Road, 
Columbus.  OH  43212.  Tel.:  (614) 
422-9207. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Association  of  Federal  Investigators. 
National  Office,  (202)  466-7288. 
Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter.  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
PO.  Box  3528.  Sarasota,  FL  33578. 
Tel.:  (813)  366-8000. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto. 
CA  96362.  Tel.:  (209)  676-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-6666. 

Federal  Correctional  Institution, 
Special  Programs,  FCI/EKU.  Perkins 
Building,  Richmond,  KY  40476.  Tel.; 
(606)  266-1168  or  (606)  266-6812. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.Box 


by  Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Fee: 
8300. 

12-16.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
Fee:  8300. 

12-16.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  8200. 
12-16.  DWI  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  8295. 

12-16.  Advanced  Report  Writing  and 
Review  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

12- 16.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  8296. 

13- 16.  Commuication  Skills  for  the  Effec- 
tive Supervisor.  Presented  by  the  New 
England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

14.  Justice,  Punishment  and  Sentencing: 
Legal,  Ethical  and  Philosophical  Perspec- 
tives. A symposium  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Nassau 
Community  College  (in  conjunction  with 
the  New  York  Council  for  the  Humanities. 
To  be  held  in  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

14.  A Positive  Approach  to  Employee 
Discipline.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  and  Education  Center. 
Fee:  896. 

14.  Domestic  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

14.  Motorcycle  Gangs.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education 
Center  Fee:  882. 

14- 16.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8300. 

15.  Identification  of  Street  Drugs  and  Their 
Usage.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  and  Education  Center.  Fee:  842. 

15- 16.  Polygraph  Seminar  Advanced  Chart 
Interpretation  and  Numerical  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee- 
8276, 


13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  Tel.  (3011 
948-0922. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security.  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  Tel.:  (312)  953-0990. 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  c/o  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  Community  Rela- 
tions Division.  Room  4125. 300  Indiana 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20001. 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates  Inc., 
5350  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  410,  P.O. 
Box  17781,  Memphis,  TN  38187-0781. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 
1016  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee 
Wis.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute.  4 Brewster 
Road.  Framingham,  MA  01701  Tel 
(617)  879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel.:  (203)  656-2906. 

Nassau  Community  College.  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  Garden  City. 
NY  11630.  Tel.:  (516)  222-7178. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration! 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville  KY 
40292. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforee- 


15-16.  Kinesic  Interview  Techniques  for 
Bank  Security.  Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  Fee.  8225. 

15- 16.  Physical  Security.  Practices  and 
Technology.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8395. 

16- 17.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa  Fee- 
865. 

16-17  Annual  Awards  Conference,  Exhibi- 
tion and  Banquet.  Sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators.  To  be 
held  in  Arlington,  Va. 

19.  Auto  Theft.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  and  Education  Center 
Fee:  875,  day  class;  840,  night  class 

19-21.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8300. 

19-21.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  8235. 

20.  Credit  Card  Crime  and  Fraud. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee- 
8195. 

26-27.  Corruption  Control  and  Internal  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

26-28.  Computer  Security  for  the  Security 
Professional.  Presented  by  MIS  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Fee  8650. 

26-29.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiating 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
8385. 

26-30.  Introductory  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement. 

26-30.  Traffic  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center,  Modesto  Junior  College. 

26-30.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla,  Fee:  8425. 

26-30.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 


ment  Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park.  MA  02157 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S159  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Tel..  (814)  863-0262. 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two,  Box 
342,  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel..  (703) 
662-7288 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories. 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P O Box  30676, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292  Tel.:  (6021 
588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  Tel.:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  655  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)  738-8166 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack,  P.O.  Box  39078, 
Holmesburg  Station.  Philadelphia  PA. 


rorcement  I.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

26^)0.  Advanced  Officer  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College. 

26" December  7 Computer  Technology  In 
Law  Enforcement  I & II.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $650. 

26- December  14.  Command  Training  Pro 
gram.  Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
To  be  held  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

27- 28.  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  Fee:  $275. 

27-29.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$300. 

27- December  6.  Baton  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Modesto  Junior  College. 

28.  Police  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  Webb  Consultants  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Fee:  8100. 

28.  Basic  Pressure  Point  Application. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

28- 30.  Advanced  Police  Internal  Affairs 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  8275. 

28- 30.  K-9  Unit  Management.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  8350. 

29- 30.  Evaluating  ond  Selecting  Security 
Software.  Presented  by  MIS  Training  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee- 
8460. 

29-30.  Basic  Pressure  Point  Application:  I n- 
structor  Training.  Presented  by  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College. 

DECEMBER 

1-8.  Crowd  Control  and  Use  of  Chemical 
Agents.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  Modesto  Junior  College. 

3-5.  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  8330. 

3-5.  Resource  Allocation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To 
be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

3-5.  The  Personal  Computer  for  Police 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fee:  8250. 

3-5.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville 
Fla.  Fee:  8296. 

3-7.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment II.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  8330. 

3-7.  Crime  Prevention  and  Loss  Prevention 
in  the  Corporate  Environment.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $325. 

3-7.  Accident  Investigation  Photography. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
8330. 

3-7.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee 
8400. 

3-7.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

3-14.  Contemporary  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $500. 

3- 14.  Criminal  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Modesto  Junior  College. 

4- 5.  Gypsy  Crimes.  Sponsored  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 

4-7.  Forensic  Science  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
$386. 

5.  Police  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented 
by  Prof.  Robert  J.  McCormack.  To  be  held 
in  Philadelphia.  Fee:  $100. 

6.  Suicide  Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education 
Center.  Fee:  848. 

6-7.  Verbalization  Skills:  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College. 


8.  Vehicle  Theft  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $100 

8-9.  Police  Officer  Survival  Tactics. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Libertyville.  111.  Fee:  $50. 

10-12.  Perspectives  on  Police  Management. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee- 
8350. 

10-12.  Police  Decision-Making  and  Leader- 
ship Development.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $330, 

10-13.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Polico 
Traffic  Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  8325. 

10- 14.  Investigators'  Usage  of  the  Personal 
Computer.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa 
tion.  Fee:  $695. 

11- 13.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Inaitut*  for  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11-13.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Traffic  Institute,  Fee:  8300. 

13-14.  Police  Civil  Liability.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  8275. 

17,  Police  Health  & Fitness  Conditioning. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

17-18.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems, 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
•360. 

17-18  Developing  & Implementing  a Police 
Stresa/Burnout  Program.  Sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Fee:  8276. 

17- 19.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for 
Highway  Safety  Personnel.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee- 
8295. 

18- 19.  Police  Health  & Fitness  Condition- 
ing: Instructor  Training.  Presented  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

JANUARY  1985 

7-8.  HosUge  Recovery:  On  the  Street  and  in 
Correctional  Institutions,  Sponsored  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  Fee:  $160. 

7-9.  Introduction  to  the  Application  of 
Microcomputers  to  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty. Fee:  $230. 

7-11.  Analysis  of  Law  Enforcement  Data. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $296. 

7-11.  Police  Traffic  Operations  and  Safety. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

7-18.  Police  Instructor  Training.  Sponsored 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  8650. 

7-March  16.  21st  Command  and  Manage- 
ment School.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $1,000.  plus  $100 
for  books. 

7-March  15.  School  of  Police  Staff  and  Com- 
mand. Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $1,600. 

9- 11.  Police  Interview  and  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Feo: 
8326. 

10- 11.  Alarm  Systems  and  Theft  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $350. 

14-16.  High  Risk  Incident  Management. 
Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Irving,  Tex.  Fee:  $176. 

14-15.  Tactical  Approaches  to  Crimea  in 
Progress  Presented  hy  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee  $275. 

14-16.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager 
Presented  by  the  I nsti  tu  te  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  8296. 

14-18,  DWI  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
$296. 
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